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WRECKED IN PORT. 


A Sertac Story sy tae Avurnor or “ Buack SHEEP,” 
—@—— 
BOOK II. 
{] CHAPTER X. THE GIRLS THEY LEFT BEHIND 
THEM. 

Iris a conventional, but by no means a 
correct, notion, that at the time of a social 
separation those who are left behind have 
so very much the worst of it. People ima- 
gine that those who remain must necessarily 
be so dull after the departure of their 
friends; though very frequently those depart- 
ing are the very persons who have imported 
gloom and misery into the household, who 
have sat like social old men and women of 
the sea on the necks of the jovial Sindbads, 
who have been skeletons at the feast, and 
wet blankets, and bottle-stoppers, and kill- 
fers, and mirth-quenchers, and story- 

ulkers. Itis by no means an uncommon 
occurrence, that there has been no such 
4 pleasant music for weeks, in the ears of 
those remaining in the house, as the noise 
of the wheels of the carriage speeding the 
parting guest. 
|] _ The people of Helmingham village, when 

they saw the carriage containing Mr. Cres- 
well and his bride spinning away to the 
station, after indulging in a fresh theme of 
talk expressive of their surprise at all that 
had happened, and their delight at the 
cleverness of the schoolmaster’s daughter, 
who had, as they politely expressed it, 
“ carried her pigs to such a good market,” 
began to discuss the situation at Wool- 
greaves; and as it had been universally 
agreed that the day should be made a gene- 
tal holiday, the new married folk and their 
kith and kin, their past and future, were 
Served up as topics of conversation, not 
merely at the various village woinsuanndie but 
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in the commercial room of the Lion at 
Brocksopp, which, there being no com- 
mercial gentlemen staying in the house, 
had been given up to the tenantry on the 
estate, who were given to understand that 
Mr. Teesdale, Mr. Creswell’s agent, would 


attend to the bill. It was long since the 
Lion had done such a roaring trade, for the 
commercial gents, by whom the house was 
chiefly frequented, though convivial souls, 
were apt to be convivial on small orders, 
“fours” of rum and “sixes” of brandy ; ; and 
it was only on exceptional occasions that 
old Mr. Mulock, who “travelled in hard- 
ware,’ would suffer himself to be fined a 
crown bowl of punch for having committed 
the uncommercial atrocity of smoking in 
the commercial room before seven o'clock, 
or young Mr. Cunynghame, who repre- 
sented his own firm in Scotch goods—a very 
pushing young gentleman, and a wonderful 
fellow to get on—would “ stand champagne 
round” when he had received a specially 
remunerative order. But now Miss Park- 
hurst, in the bar, had not a second to her- 
self, the demand for her strong mahogany- 
coloured brandy-and-water was so great; 
steaming _—_ of “ hot with” here, huge 
goblets of “cold without” there; the fas- 
cinating Hebe of the Lion had not dis- 
pensed so much drink at one time since the 
day when old Major Barth was returned in 
the Conservative interest for Brocksopp— 
and the major, it is allowed, was not merely 
a hard drinker himself, but the cause of 
hard drinking in others ; while as for old 
Tilley, the jolly landlord, he was so over- 
whelmed with the exertion of punch-com- 
pounding, that he took off the short-tailed 
snuff-coloured coat which he usually wore, 
and went to work in his shirt-sleeves, slicing 
lemons, mixing, strengthening, sweetening, 





—ay, and tasting too—until his pleasant 
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face, always round and red, assumed a 
ter rotundity and am extra glow, and 
is little, short, fat bedy ached agaim with 
fatigue. 
But, as is very often the case in better 
society than that with which we are now 
ed, the amount of conversation in- 
dulged in had not been in equal ratio with 
the amount of liquor consumed. They 
were very quiet drinkers in those parts, and 
on great occasions sat round the council 
fire as silently and gravely as a set of abo- 
riginal Indians. They had touched lightly 
on the subject of the wedding, but only as 
men who knew that they had an intermin- 
able subject at hand, ready to fall back 
upon whenever they felt disposed, and from 
that they had jumped at a tangent to dis- 
cussing the chances of the lambing season, 
where they were far more at home, and 
much more practical in what they had to 
say. The fertility of Farmer Porter’s ewes, 
or the carelessness of Tom Howson, Farmer 
Jeffrey’s shepherd, were topics which went 
home to every man present ; on which each 
had a distinct opinion, which he delivered 
with far greater force and emphasis than 
when called upon to pronounce upon an 
analysis of the guiding motives of the 
human heart in connexion with the choice 
of a husband. Indeed, so much had to be 
said upon the subject of these “ yows,” that 
the conversation began to become rather 
tiresome to some members of the company, 
who were also tenants of the bridegroom’s, 
but whose business connexions were rather 
with commerce than agriculture or stock- 
purchase. These gentry, who would have 
sat interested for that indefinite period 
known as “a blue moon,”’ had the talk been 
of markets, and prices, and “ quotations,” 
at length thought it time to vary the in- 
tellectual repast, and one of them suggested 
that somebody should sing a song. In 
itself not a bad proposition, but one always 
hard to be properly carried out. A dead 
silence fell upon the company at once, 
broken by Farmer Whicher, who declared 
he had often heard neighbour Croke 
“wobble like a lavrock,” and moved that 
neighbour Croke be at once called upon. 
Called upon Mr. Croke was unanimously, 
but being a man of uncertain temper he 
nearly spoiled the harmony of the evening 
by declaring flatly that he would be 
“ darnged” if he would. A book-keeper in 
one of the Brocksopp mills, a young man 
of literary tendencies, who had erected 
several in memoriam tombstones to his own 


genius in the Brocksopp Banner and County 








Chronicle, then proposed that Mr. M‘Shaw, 
who, as the speaker remarked, “ came from 
the land which produced the inspired ex- 
ciseman,” would favour them witha Scotch 
ballad. But Mr. M‘Shaw declined the com- 
“werang A thrifty man with a large 

ily, Alick M‘Shaw always kept himself 
in check in every way where expense was 
concerned, and now for the first time for 

rs he found himself in the position of 
eine able to consume a large quantity of 
whisky, without being called upon to pay 
for it. He knew that the time taken up in 


singing the ballad would be so much time | 


wasted, during which he must perforce 


= 








leave off drinking, and so, though he had a | 


ye | tenor voice, and sang very fairly, 
he pleaded a cold and made his excuse. 
Finally, everybody having been tried, and 


everybody having in more or less can- | 
tankerous manner refused, it fell upon | 


Farmer Whicher to sing that ditty for 
which he was well known for a score of 
miles round, which he had sung for nearly 


a third of a century at various harvest | 


homes, shearing feasts, and other country 


merry-makings, and which never failed—it | 


being a supposed joyous and bacchanalian 
chant—in crushing the spirits and subduing 


the souls of those who listened to it. It . 
was a performance which never varied the | 


smallest iota in its details. The intending 
singer first laid down his pipe, carefully 
knocking out the ashes, and placing it by 


his right hand to act on emergency as a | 


conductor’s baton, then assuming a most 
dismal expression of countenance, he glared 
round into the faces of those surrounding 
him to sue for pity, or to see if there were 
any chance of a reprieve, and finding neither 
he would clear his throat, which was in 
itself an operation of some magnitude, and 
commence the song as a solemn recitation; 
but the chorus, which was duly sung by all 
present, each man using the most doleful 


tune with which he was best acquainted, | 


ran thus: 
Then piish, piish, piish—the bowl about, 
And piish the bowl to me-ee—- 
The longer we sits here, and drinks, 
The merr-i-er we shall be! 

It is doubtful to what extent this doleful 
dirge might have been protracted, for the 
number of verses is beyond human reckon- 
ing, and the more frequently the choruses 
were repeated the more they are prolonged; 
but Mr. Teesdale, the agent, a shrewd man 
of business, saw his opportunity for making 
a cast, and accordingly, at the end of the 
ninth stanza, he banged the table with such 
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energy that his cue was taken by the more 
knowing ones, and the harmony was aban- 
doned as Mr. Teesdale went on to say : 

“ Capital, bravo, excellent! Always 
look to you, Whicher, to sing us a good 
song! First time I heard you sing that 
was years ago, when our old friend Hardy 
gave us a supper on the occasion of open- 
ing his dancing school! Poor Hardy, not 
well, eh ? or he’d have been here among 
us! Push the bowl about, eh? Ah, we're 
likely to have plenty of that sort of fan 
soon, if I’m correctly informed !” 

“ What’s that, Muster Teesdale ?” asked 
Farmer Adams. “ Somebody going to be 


“No, no, one at a time, Adams, one at a 
? 

*“ What’s comin’ off then, Muster Tees- 
dale ?” 

“ Well, it’s expected that in about a 
couple of months’ time there’ll be a general 
election, Mr. Adams, and you know what 
that means! I wasn’t far out when I said 
that the bowl would be pushed about at 
such a time as that, was I?” 

“ That ’ee warn’t, Muster Teesdale, that 
‘ee warn’t! Not that we hold much wi’ 
lections about here !” 

“That’s ’cos there’s no proper spirit of 
opp’sition,”. said Mr. Croke, who was ac- 
customed to speak very loudly and freely 
on political matters, and who was de- 
lighted at seeing the conversation taking 
this turn; “that’s ‘cos there’s no proper 
spirit of opp’sition,” he repeated, looking 
round him, partly in triumph, partly to 
see if any antagonist were making ready 
net and spear. “‘ They Tories is ‘lowed to 
walk over the course and du just as pleases 
"em hed 

“What sort of opp’sition could you ex- 
pect, Muster Croke?” said Farmer Spald- 
ing, puffing at his long churchwarden. 
“What good could Lib’rals do in a 
borough like this here Brocksopp, for 
instance, where its factories, and works, 
and mills, and such like, are held by rich 
folk as ought to be Lib’rals and is Tories?” 

“Why ought they?” asked Mr. Croke ; 
and while his interlocutor was gathering up 
his answer, old Croke added, “I’m all for 
argeyment! I’m a Tory mysel’, as all my 
house have been, but I like to see a opp’si- 
tion in everything, and a proper fight, not 
one-sided ‘lections, such as we have seen ! 
Well, Muster Spalding, and why should 
our rich party folk be Lib’rals and not 
Tories ?” 


away the smoke from before him, and 
speaking with great deliberation, “ be- 
cause they sprung from the people, and 
therefore their symp’ties should be wi’ 
those of whom they were afore they became 
rich.” 

“Tike enough, like enough, neighbour 
Spalding. That’s what’s called mo-rality, 
that is; but it’s not common sense! Com- 
mon sense is, that it’s lucky they grew 
rich; they becam’ Tories, which is the 
same thing as meaning they wanted their 
money taken care of.” 

“ Ay, ay, that’s it, Croke!” said Farmer 
Adams. “You've just hit the way to 
put ’un! Lib’rals, when they’ve got no- 
thing and want everything, Tories when 
they've got something and want to take 
care of it.” 

“Well, but what’s Tories goin’ to do 
this time ?” asked Mr. Moule, a maltster in 
the town. “Our presen’ member, Sir 
George Neal, won’t stand again! Told 
me so his own self last time he was in town 
for quarter sessions—say’s he’s too old. 
My ’pinion is his wife won’t let un. He’s 
araum ’un, is Sir George, and when he gets 
up to London by himself, he goes it, they 
du say!” 

*Nansense, Moule! I wunner at a man 
o’ your sense talkin’ such stuff,” said Far- 
mer Croke. “That’s playin’ the Lib’ral 
game, that is!—though I hev understood 
that Sir George won’t come forrerd again.” 

“And the Lib’rals is going to: mek a 
tre-menjous struggle this time, I’ve heerd,” 
observed Moule. 

“Who are they goin’ to bring forrerd, 
hev you heerd ?” asked Mr. Spalding, with 
interest. 

“Well, I did hear, bui I’ve a’most for- 

t,” said Mr. Moule, who was of a misty 
and a muddled nature. “No, now I reck’- 
lect, it was young Bokenham !” 

“What, son of old Tom Bokenham of 
Blott’s Mills ?” asked Mr. Spalding. 

“That same! Old man’s terrible rich, 
they du say; firm was Bokenham and Scul- 
thorpe, but Sculthorpe broke his leg huntin’ 
wi’ Squire Peacock’s harriers, and has been 
out of business for some time.” 

“He’s just built two saw-mills in Gal- 
abin-street, hasn’t he ?” asked Mr. Croke. 

“He has, and that plant in Harmer’s- 
row is his too. Young Bill, he’s lawyer up 
in London—lawyer they say, tho’ I thowt 
he was a parson, as they told me he lives in 
a Temple, and he’s wonderful clever in 
speakin’ at club-meetin’s and such like, and 








“Because,” said Mr. Spalding, fanning 





they du say that he’s not only a Lib’ral, 
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but”—and here Mr. Moule sunk his voice 
to a whisper to give due horror to his reve- 
lation—“ that he’s an out-and-out Rad !” 

“You don’t say that!” said Farmer 
Adams, pushing away his chair with a 
creak, and gazing with terror at the 
speaker. 

“They du!” said Mr. Moule, delighted 
and astonished to find himself of so much 
importance. 

** That’s a bad job!” said Mr. Croke, re- 
flectively ; ‘‘ they carry a main lot o’ weight 
in this borough do they Bokenhams! a 
main lot of weight!” And Mr. Croke 
shook his head with great solemnity. 

“Don’t be down-hearted, Mr. Croke!” 
said Mr. Teesdale, who had been a silent 
and an amused spectator of this scene. 
“No doubt Tommy Bokenham, who they 
say is a clever chap, and who'll be well 
backed by his father’s banking account, is 
a formidable opponent. But I much doubt 
if our side won’t be able to bring forward 
some one with as good a head on his 
shoulders and as much brass in his 
pockets !” 

“ Where’s he to be found, Muster Tees- 
dale? Sir George won’t stand, and it 
would welly nigh break any one else’s back 
in the neighbr’ood, ‘less it were young 
Rideout, and all his money goes in horse- 
racin’!” . 

“ What should you say,” said Mr. Tees- 
dale, becoming very much swollen with im- 
portance—“ what should you say to Mr. 
Creswell ?” 

“Muster Creswell! What, Squire Cres- 
well, your master, Muster Teesdale ?” ex- 
claimed Croke, completely astounded. 

“ My employer— Squire Creswell, my 
employer !”” said Mr. Teesdale, making a 
mental note to refuse Farmer Croke the 
very next request he made, no matter what 
it might be. 

“ Are you in ayrnest, Muster Teesdale ?”’ 
asked Spalding. ‘Is th’ old squire comin’ 
forward for Parlyment ?” 

“He is, indeed, Mr. Spalding,” replied 
Teesdale; “and he’ll make the Lion his 
head-quarters, won’t he, Mr. Tilley?” he 
said to the old landlord, who had just 
entered bearing a steaming bowl of punch. 

“T hope so, sir—I hope so!” said the 
old man, in his cheery voice. “The Lion 
always was the Blue house. I’ve seen Sir 
George Neal, quite dead beat wi’ fatigue 
and hoarse wi’ hollerin’, held up at that 
window by Squire Armstrong on one side, 
and Charley Rea, him as left here and 
went away to Chiney or some furrin’ part, 





on the other, and screechin’ for cheers and 
Kentish fires and Lord knows what, to the 
mob outside! I ha’ got the blue banner 
somewhere now, that Miss Good, as was 
barmaid here afore Miss Parkhurst came, 
*broidered herself for Sir George at last 
election.” 

“Well, there’il be no banners or any- 
thing of that kind now, Tilley; that’s 
against the law, that is, but there’ll be 
plenty of fun for all that, and plenty of 
fighting for the matter of that, for Mr. 
Creswell means to win !” 

“He really du?” asked Farmer Croke, 
once more in high spirits. 

“He really does! And, what’s more, I 
may tell you, gentlemen, as it’s no longer 
any secret, that Mr. Creswell’s candidature 
is approved by her Majesty’s Government, 
by Sir George Neal, and by the principal 


county gentlemen, so that there’s no likeli- | 


hood of any split in the Conservative camp! 
And as for young Mr. Bokenham, of whom 
our friend Moule here has told us so much, 
well—even if he is all that our friend 
Moule has made him out—we must try 
and beat him even then !” 

Poor Mr. Moule! it was lucky he had 
enjoyed his temporary notoriety, for the 
sarcasm of the agent speedily relegated him 
to his old post of butt and bolt. 


The household at Woolgreaves seemed to 


get on very well during the absence of its | 
The young ladies rather | 


legitimate heads. 
gloried in their feeling of independence, in 





the freedom from the necessity of having to | 
consult any one or to exercise the smallest | 
system of restraint, and they took pleasure | 


in sitting with Mrs. Ashurst and minister- 
ing to her small wants. 


They had always | 


had a kindly feeling towards the old lady, | 
and this had been increased by her helpless- 


ness and by her evident unconsciousness of 
the manner in which the world was slipping 
away from her. There is something sad in 
witnessing the struggle for resignation with 
which a person, smitten with mortal disease, 
and conscious of their fate, strives to give 


up all worldly hopes and cares, and to wean | 


their thoughts and aspirations from those | 
things on which they have hitherto been | 


bent; but there is something infinitely more _ 


sad in watching the sick-bed of one who is 


all unconscious of the fiat that has gone | 
forth, who knows, indeed, that her strength 
is not what it was, but who has no idea | 


that the hand is already uplifted and the 
dart already poised. Mrs. Ashurst was in 
this last-named condition; she had gradually 
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been growing weaker and weaker, but there 
were times when she plucked up wonder- 
fully, and when she would talk of things 
present, ay, and of things future, as though 
she had years of life to run. The girls 
encouraged her to talk. Dr. Osborne had 
told them that she must be “roused” as 
much as possible, and they would sit with 
her and chatter for hours, the old lady 
taking no inconsiderable share in the con- 
versation. It was astonishing with what 
unanimity they had hitherto kept off the 
subject of the marriage, the very topic 
which one might have imagined would have 
been the first they would have discussed, 
but whenever they came near it, whenever 
they grew “warm,” as children say in the 
old-fashioned game, they seemed by tacit 
instinct bound to draw away and leave it 
At last one day, after the 
married couple had been a week absent, 
Mrs. Ashurst said, quietly, “Maud, my 
dear! weren’t you very much astonished 
when you heard your uncle was going to 


| marry my Marian ?” 


“No, dear Mrs. Ashurst. Though I’m 
not very old, I’ve lived too long to be 


|| astonished at anything, and certainly that 


did not surprise me !’’ 

“Tt did me!” said Gertrude, for once 
venturing on an independent remark. 

“ And why did it surprise you, Gerty ?” 
asked the old lady, already smiling at the 


| quaint reply which she always expected 
|| trom Gertrude. 


“Because I didn’t think uncle was so 
silly!’ Gertrude blurted out. “ At least, I 


| don’t mean that exactly ; don’t misunder- 


stand me, dear Mrs. Ashurst, but I never 
thought that uncle would marry again at 


| all; such an idea never entered our heads, 


did it, Maud?” But Maud declining to 
play chorus, Gertrude continued: “ And if 
I had thought of such a thing, I should 
always have set uncle down as marrying 
some one more his own age, and—and that 


| kind of thing !” 


“There is certainly a great disparity of 
years between them,’’ said Mrs. Ashurst, 
with a sigh. “I trust that won’t work to 
the disadvantage of my poor, dear girl !” 

“T don’t think you need fear that, dear 
old friend !” said Maud; and then thinking 
that her tone of voice might have been 
hard, she laid her hand on the old lady’s 
shoulder and added, “‘ Miss Ash—I mean 
Mrs. Creswell, you know, is wise beyond her 
years! She has already had the manage- 
ment of a large household, which, as I 
understand, she conducted excellently ; and 





even did she show a few shortcomings, 
uncle is the last man to notice them !” 

“ Yes, my dear, I know; but I didn’t 
mean that! I was selfishly thinking whe- 
ther Marian had done rightly in accepting 
aman so much older than herself! She did 
it for my sake, poor child—she did it for my 
sake!” And the old lady burst into tears. 

“ Don’t cry, dear!” said Gertrude. ‘You 
are not to blame, I’m sure, whatever has 
happened.” 

“*How can you make yourself so per- 
fectly ridiculous, Gertrude !” said strong- 
minded Maud. “Noone isto blame about 
anything! And, my dear Mrs. Ashurst, I 
don’t think, if I were you, I should look upon 
your daughter’s present proceeding as such 
an act of self-sacrifice. Depend upon it she 
is very well pleased at her new dignity and 
position.” Maud knew that the Creswells 
were only “ new people,” but she could not 
sit by and hear them patronised by a 
schoolmaster’s widow. 

‘Well, my dear, very likely,” said the 
old lady, meekly; ‘ though she might have 
been a baronet’s lady if she had only 
chosen. I’m sure young Sir Joseph At- 
tride would have proposed to her, with a 
little more encouragement ; and though my 
poor husband always said he had pudding in 
his head instead of brains, that wouldn’t 
have been any just cause or impediment. 
You never heard about Sir Joseph, 
Maud ?” 

“No; Miss Ashurst never spoke to us 
of any of her conquests,” said Maud, with 
something of a sneer. 

“Well, my dear, Marian was never one 
to say much, you know; but I’m sure she 
might have done as well as any girl in the 
county, for the matter of that. ‘There was 
Sir Joseph, and young Mr. Peacock, before 
he went up to live in London, and a young 
German, who was over here to learn 
English—Burckhardt his name was, and 
I think his friends were counts, or some- 
thing of that kind, in their own country— 
oh, quite grand, I assure you!” 

“T wonder whether uncle knows of all 
these former rivals ?” asked Gertrude. 

“No, my dear, of course he doesn’t, and 
of course Marian would not be such a goose 
as to tell him. I think I'll sleep for a bit 
now, dears; I’m tired.” 

They kissed her, and left the room; but 
betore the old lady had dropped off she 
said to herself, “ I wasn’t going to let them 
crow over me, or think that my Marian 
couldn’t have had her pick and choice of a 
husband, if she’d been so minded.” 
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Maud and Gertrude were going towards 
the garden after leaving Mrs. Ashurst; 
they saw the postman quitting the door, 
and the servant came to them with a letter, 
which she handed to Maud. That young 
lady opened and read it, but she could 
scarcely have gone through a few lines, 
when a particularly stern expression came 
over her face, her brows were knit, and 
her lips set tightly together. 

“What's the matter, Maud?” asked 
Gertrude, looking on in wonder. “Who's 
the letter from ?” 

“ From our new mistress!” said the girl; 
“at least, I expect she intends we should 
regard her as such—Mrs. Creswell. They 
are to be at home at the end of next week, 
and my lady thinks she shall require what 
is now our music room for her boudoir. 
We can have the room at the end of the 
north passage. Can we, indeed! How 
very considerate! And it’s no use appeal- 
ing to uncle! He daren’t help us, I know! 
What did I tell you, Gertrude? This 
woman won’t rest until she has crushed us 
into a state of mere dependence !”’ 





BIRMINGHAM A CENTURY AGO. 

Locat history, carefully done, is as interest- 
ing in its own way as individual biography. 
On looking back into the condition of past 
times, we can trace how the changes in modes 
of life and thought have been brought about 
by the discoveries characteristic of the last two 
or three generations. We can see how gas has 
diminished the number of street robberies; 
how railroads have all but put an end to high- 
waymen ; how free trade has altered the course 
of industrial discontent ; and how, instead of 
petitions to kings and courts for a continuance 
of certain fashions whereby a number of hands 
are employed, manufactures are now left to find 
their own level and fluctuate with the rest, 
sure that when one thing goes out another 
comes in, and that new manipulations can be 
learnt when the old have ceased to attract. We 
shall find how true all this is if we take Mr. J. 
A. Langford* for our guide, and go through the 
most salient points of Birmingham history ac- 
cording to his showing. We could not have a 
better guide, for he has done his work both 
well and thoroughly. 

In 1741, Birmingham was comparatively a 
mere village, with cherry orchards and flower 
gardens, bowling greens and grazing plots, 
where now stand the thickest of the shops and 
the busiest of the factories. Just about the 
spot occupied by Nelson’s statue was the Old 





* A Century of Birmingham Life ; or a Chronicle of 
Local Events from 1741 to 1841. Compiled and Edited 
by John Alfred Langford. Osborn, Birmingham ; 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London. 











Cross, a square building with open archways on 
each side, the floor space of which was used as 
a Saturday market, the upper room as a mili- 
tary guard-house, and considered the centre of 
the Birmingham of the day. Some of the 
advertisements of the time are very quaint. 
Among them is one of three sons at a birth 
—‘‘ Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob;” another 
of ‘‘An old-accustomed Mug-house to be 
lett ;” another advertises a runaway wife, 
who had “eloped from her husband without 
any manner of reason, and took some things 
of Value with her.” Godfrey Wildsmith, the 
husband in question, advertises her partly to 
warn the trading world against trusting her 
with goods, partly to say that ‘if any one will 
help her to him again they shall be well re- 
warded and as little regarded, and shall have 
a Strike of Grains for their Pains of me, God- 
frey Wildsmith.” Penelope Pretty, too, is 
advertised as having also eloped from her 

ouse ‘‘ without any just cause or reason,” 
but ‘if she will return again and behave as she 
ought to do, she shall be kindly received by her 
husband, Edward Pretty.” Other advertise- 
ments tell how certain gentlemen were married 
to certain ladies, one to ‘“‘an agreeable young 
Gentlewoman with a Fortune of one thousand 
pounds ;” another to “‘ a beautiful young Lady 
with a great Fortune and fine Accomplish- 
ments ;” a third to a “young Lady of Great 
Merit with a Fortune of ten thousand pounds ;” 
a fourth gets a “young Lady endowed with 
every qualification that can render the Mar- 
riage State happy ;” while Miss M. E., a 
‘‘country young Woman, with good Health 
and a tolerable Person, brought up in an honest 
and plain Way, about Twenty years of age, 
and whose Father, she thinks, will give her 
five hundred pounds down if she marries with 
his consent, offers herself for a Wife to any 
sober, good-tempered, well-looking Man be- 
tween Twenty and Thirty, who is settled in a 
good Trade in Birmingham or that Neighbour- 
hood, in which she promises to give every As- 
sistance in her Power.” If things are settled 
to her satisfaction, she promises to make an 
obedient and good wife. And then comes a 
postscript : ‘‘My Father says Trade is better 
than the Farming Business.” In another page 
we learn how Samuel Whitehurst, having tried 
the state which Miss M. E. so desired to know, 
is now as anxious to be rid of his bargain as he 
was once, presumably, anxious to obtain it; 
wherefore he sells his wife to Thomas Griffiths 
for one shilling, money down, “to take her 
with all faults.” ‘The entry was made in the 
toll book of the Bell Inn, Edgbaston-street, 
and the commentator stated that ‘‘ the parties 
are exceedingly well pleased.” But the most 
painful advertisement of all was dated Novem- 
ber 11, 1771, setting forth how ‘‘a Negro Boy 
from Africa, supposed to be about Ten or 
Eleven Years of Age, remarkably straight, well 
proportioned, speaks tolerably good English, of 
a mild Disposition, friendly, officious, sound, 
healthy, fond of Labour, and for colour an ex- 
cellent fine black,” is to be “‘ sold by Auction at 
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the House of Mrs. Webb, in the City of Lichfield, 
and known by the sign of the Bakers’ Arms.” 

“Spring steel hoops in the neatest fashion 
and at the lowest prices,” are advertised as 
made and sold at Birmingham, just as crino- 
lines might be advertised now ; and does not 
this read like a description of the vanishing 
bonnets and tumbling ends of wisp-like hair so 
much affected at the present day ? 

Let her Cap be a Butterfly slightly ww | on, 
Like the Shell of a Lapwing just hatched on her Crown, 
Behind with a Coach-horse short dock off your hair, 
Stick a Flower before skew wiff with an air. 

Certainly if history never repeats itself, 
fashions do ! 

In 1777 the total annual amount _ by 
passengers between Birmingham and London, 
Sheffield, Coventry, and Bristol, was nineteen 
thousand one hundred and forty-one pounds, 
and there were three thousand nine hundred 
and fifty-two carriages plying in the year. Of 
these some were “flying coaches,” which 
crawled along the bad roads at a pace about 
equalled by our drays and waggons ; and which 
had further the misfortune to be every now and 
then stopped by highwaymen, who rifled the 
passengers with more or less brutality. Up to 
1785 the mails had been brought into Birming- 
ham by postboys on horseback; but on the 
98rd of August, the editor of the Gazette in- 
forms his readers that the ‘‘ London mail will 
be brought to this town by coach for the first 
time to-morrow.” It was Major Palmer's pro- 
ject to have the mails conveyed by coaches 
instead of by mounted postboys; and it was 


thought wonderful when a letter could be sent 
from London to Birmingham at the small charge 
of ninepence. 

The difficulty of communication, and the 
defective state of the police, made easy times 
for swindlers, though their punishment was 


severe enough when caught. There was that 
famous affair of Henry Griffin, or Hubbard, 
the so-called Duke of Ormond, who began his 
career in Birmingham, towards the end of the 
year 1791, and who made so good a thing of 
his talents for roguery while the game was 
warm, but who got behindhand with success 
at last, and finished, poor wretch! on the gal- 
lows. His career had been an eventful and an 
extraordinary one. A Virginian by birth, and 
respectably connected, he had come over to 
England, where he had gone through a variety 
of disreputable adventures and successes. As 
the Duke of Ormond, he had swindled all sorts 
of cautious tradesmen and experienced bankers; 
he had beguiled more than one lady of rank, and 
had got money as well as other things of more 
value from his dupes by his fine address and 
silvery tongue; he had eloped with a pretty 
young woman, the daughter of the landlord of 
the Blue Bell in Leicester, who was vastly proud 
of her ducal conquest; and when attacked and 
taken, he shot at Wallis the constable and just 
missed shooting him dead on the spot. ‘The 
ball went into his mouth but lodged there, 
and was spat out flattened; and the official 
got off with his life truly, but at the expense 





of a lacerated tongue, the loss of six teeth, and 
a piece of his — lip. Even at the foot of 
the scaffold the Duke could not forbear his 
old tricks. He sent for a tailor who lived op- 
posite to Newgate, to measure him for a suit 
of mourning. “The taylor thinking his cus- 
tomer’s ¢ricks at an end, immediately made the 
clothes, and carried them to the cells, where 
Griffin very deliberately put them on, declar- 
ing he was never better fitted, and paid many 
compliments on the neatness of the suit, &e. The 
taylor, seeing no overtures of payment, re- 
minded his employer of his charge.” Griffin 
turning round, replied, ‘“‘True, Mr. Taylor, 
your charge is moderate, and I will put you in 
a way of being paid. I know (continued the 
malefactor) that you let out your house at six- | 
pence a head at every hanging bout; now as I 
am shortly to be hanged, and you know, Mr. 
Taylor, I am no common rascal, I would ad- 
vise you to raise your price to half-a-crown. If 
that won’t do, why you may have your cloaths 
again, but I am determined first to be hanged 
in them.” He was hanged that same day, 
having first tried to stab himself, and then it 
was said taking poison; but neither means | 
proved effectual, and so the law took its course. | 
There are three things which always must 
a the idea of the Birmingham of the | 
past—buttons, buckles, and riots. We will take | 
the buttons first. 
By an act, the eighth of Queen Anne, “any | 
Taylor or other Person convicted of making, | 
covering, selling, using, or setting on to a Gar- | 
ment any Buttons covered with cloth, or other 
Stuff of which Garments are made, shall Forfeit | 
Five Pounds, for every Dozen of such Buttons, | 
or in Proportion for any lesser quantity ;” and 
by an act of the seventh of George the First, 
‘‘ any wearer of such unlawful Buttons is liable | 
to the penalty of Forty Shillings per Dozen, and | 
in Proportion for any lesser quantity.” The | 
Birmingham button makers were resolved to 
protect their rights, and on April 4th, 1791, 
Thomas Gem, the solicitor to the committee for 
the protection of the button trade, advertised 
a reward for any information against the wearers | 
of the unlawful covered buttons. On the 2]st 
of March previous, indeed, a tradesman in | 
London had been fined ‘“ nearly twenty-six 
pounds,” on two informations, for selling the 
obnoxious articles; still in spite of penalties 
and prosecutions, covered buttons came in, and 
metal buttons went out ; and for all the agitation 
respecting the proper gilding of the true Bir- 
mingham button—for all the encouragement 
given by His Royal Highness the Prince of | 
Wales, who, as the Gazette joyfully says, ‘“‘ Now | 
always wears, both in his morning and evening 
dress, engraved fancy white and yellow metal 
buttons,” buttons, like buckles, followed the 
inexorable and mysterious laws of fashion. 
Buckles, too, had a rough time of it when 
shoe-strings came in; and a deputation of 
buckle manufacturers went to London to 
bespeak the favour of the Duke of Clarence, 
and through him, of the navy, the court, and 
royal family generally. The duke gave the 
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gracious answer “ that he was the last to en- 
courage shoe-strings; the custom of wearing 
them he considered extremely ridiculous, and 
injurious to an extensive manufacture. That 
he never wore them himself, or suffered any of 
his officers on board to use them,” &c. ‘The 
same paragraph, too, which announced the gra- 
tifying fact that the Prince of Wales wore 
metal buttons, added this no less gratifying 

iece of news: ‘* The unmanly shoe-string will 

enceforth be thrown aside for the buckle. On 
his birthday, his Royal Highness, and all his 
sisters, appeared in the Soho new - invented 
shoe latchets, and have since continued to wear 
them. Indeed, no well-dressed gentleman or 
lady now appears without these buttons, and 
the ornament of the buckle.” Again, another 
paragraph said, “It is with singular pleasure 
that we state, that, on the queen’s birthday, 
buckles were universally prevalent. ‘The beauty 
and brilliancy of those worn by the Prince of 
Wales, Duke of York, and Earl of Fife, attracted 
the notice of the whole drawing-room.” 

As for the riots of Birmingham, they are 
legion, and from all manner of causes. The 
Birmingham riots, par excellence, that raged 
in February, 1791, and which were so bad 
while they lasted, were riots of principle, and 
all the more fierce because on points which no 
one can prove for another, and where we must 
all stand or fall according to our light. Dr. 
Priestley, Free Thought, the French Revo- 
lution, and Unitarianism, were the windmills 
which the mob attacked with fire and sword, 
the exciting cause being the simple fact that a 
number of gentlemen chose to dine together on 
the fourteenth of July, to commemorate the 
French Revolution—“ the auspicious day which 
witnessed the Emancipation of twenty-six mil- 
lions of people from the yoke of Despotism, 
and restored the blessings of equal Govern- 
ment to a truly great and enlightened Nation.” 
‘¢ The tocsin of war,” says Mr. Langford, ‘‘ was 
sounded in the same paper,” the Gazette ; for 
immediately under the above advertisement we 
find this ominous announcement : 

On Friday next will be published, 
Price ONE HALFPENNY, 

Aw AuTHeEntic List of all those who Dine at the 
Hotel in Temple-row, Birmingham, on Thursday, the 
14th instant, in Commemoration of the French Kevo- 
lution. 

Vivant Rex et Regina. 

The dinner took place as advertised, and 
the mob broke loose as threatened. For four 
days they pillaged, and burned, and rioted 
to their hearts’ content; attacking only the 
private dwellings and chapels of the Uni- 
tarian and free-thought party. On the 16th 
the magistrates meatel to them tenderly 
to stop their rather excited proceedings ; and 
on the 17th they appealed to them more 
urgently ; and the arm of the law, hitherto 
numbed, began to use a little action, and 
tried to put out the fire it had allowed to get 
to such a head. So by degrees the storm 
roared itself into quiet, and the lawless up- 
holders of constituted authority, the anarchical 





adherents of church and king, calmed down into 
ordinary citizens again. Only twelve of the 
rioters were made prisoners, and of these four 
were found guilty, and two hanged. For, 
indeed, it was considered that they had served 
their king and country by their violence, end 
if such a small misfortune as a death or two had 
been the consequence, even that did not prove 
that they had committed any crime. But the 
culprits escaped against such overwhelming 
evidence, that ‘“‘ a Birmingham jury” became 
almost as well known as ‘“‘a Welsh jury,” and 
in the same way. An anecdote is given of a 
gentleman who, soon after the trial, was 
‘hunting with Mr. Corbett’s fox-hounds, and 
was so sure of killing the fox, that he cried, 
‘Nothing but a Birmingham jury can save 
him!’” The amount of the damage done and 
allowed by the court was twenty-six thousand 
nine hundred and sixty-one pounds two shil- 
lings and threepence. 

After this Birmingham seemed to have ac- 
quired a taste for tumult. Incendiaries in 
1792; the little riot, as it was called, also in 
1792; scarcity riots in 1795; a bread riot in 
May, 1800; and another in September of the 
same year; a riot in 1810, originally caused by 
two women quarrelling in the market-place 
over the price of potatoes; distress riots in 
1812; a riot in 1816, because Mr. Jabet, a 
zealous ee of law and order, profoundly 
content with things as they were, published a 
pamphlet to counteract some of an agitating 
tendency which had been lately set afloat; 
and the chartist riots of 1839, about summarise 
the turbulent side of Birmingham, though the 
list by no means exhausts the political action 
of the town. 

It would be impossible in a short abstract 
like this to go fully into any one given part 
of Mr. Langford’s book; but the curious 
may trace for themselves, among other things, 
the gradual changes and improvements in 
the character of the amusements and diver- 
sions of the place. First came automata and 


wax-works—the Madame Tussauds of the | 


day; then the theatre had a beginning, and 
soon flourished powerfully, supported by some 
of the highest names of the stage ; then book 
clubs and debating societies gave a more intel- 
lectual turn to things; and so by degrees the 
mental life of the town unfolded more and more, 
till from an ignorant and bigoted village Bir- 
mingham became an enlightened and impor- 
tant city. It obtained its charter of incorpora- 


tion only in 1838, though a petition, signed by | 


eighty-four of the inhabitants, was drawn up 
so early as 1716, praying George the First to 
make Birmingham a corporation. Things move 


slowly at times, and the first steps are always | 


difficult ; when fairly planted future progress 
comes quickly and easily enough. 
Many great names have associated themselves 


with Birmingham, and it is only fair to give the | 


summary in Mr. Langford’s own words: “ Bir- 
mingham has also no insignificant claims upon 
the gratitude of the civilised world. Her share 
in the development of the great instruments of 
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the world has ever seen. 


derful career, and gave the Birmingham manu- 


James Watt were, they would have been wasted 
but for the indomitable energy, the untiring 
hopefulness, and the commercial genius of 
Matthew Boulton. While the timid and invalid 
inventor would have failed, and have left his 
great discoveries to be revived when he had 
long departed, Matthew Boulton gave exactly 
the element of commercial success. His refined 
taste, his unbounded energy, his almost reckless 
profusion, had made Soho famous even for its 
minor manufactures ; but when the steam en- 
gine was added, its success was complete.’ 
Here William Murdoch invented lighting by 
gas, and in 1802, in celebration of the peace of 
Amiens, Soho was brilliantly illuminated by the 
new power of light. Here, too, Thomas Att- 
wood and his compeers laboured until they ob- 
tained the Reform Bill of 1832—a bill which, 
whatever were its shortcomings, has had a 
most important influence on those great mea- 
sures of legislation which have done so much 
to ameliorate the condition and to elevate the 
minds and aspirations of the people. And here, 
too, David Cox produced those glorious pictures 
which are the delight of all who have taste to 
admire the beautiful in art. Birmingham has in- 
deed reason to be proud of the labours of her sons 
—her own and those whom she has adopted.” 

Among whom may be classed the writer of 
this very book, a self-made man, who has ob- 
tained no small degree of local distinction, and 
who has certainly produced a most interesting 
and valuable work at the cost of immense pains, 
industry, and deep research. 





ARMOUR-PLATED HOUSES. 





THERE are some individuals who are for ever 
accusing themselves of faults. ‘I am the idlest 
fellow in the world,” some member of this 
class will say; or “‘ I am as proud as Lucifer.” 
“T am sadly impetuous,” says another; “I 
want patience ;” “‘I have a very hot temper,” 
and the like. Self-accusations of this sort are 
seldom entirely ruinous to the character, and 
itis rare, indeed, to find a man who will say, “I 
am a craven at heart,” or, ‘I am naturally very 
stingy and mean.” 


prosperity and progress is surpassed by few cities 
in the empire. It was here that Baskerville 
perfected his type-casting, and published those 
‘magnificent editions’ which ‘went forth to 
astonish all the librarians of Europe.’ It was 
here that Mr. Priestley made those discoveries 
which earned for him ‘the title of the founder 
of pneumatic chemistry.’ Here James Watt 
perfected the steam engine, which is, says Mr. 
Smiles, ‘ without exception, the greatest inven- 
tion of modern times,’ and which has been in- 
strumental in effecting the most remarkable 
revolution in all departments of industry that 
Here that captain of 
industry, Matthew Boulton, pursued his won- 


factures the world-wide reputation which they 
have ever since retained. For, ‘great as the 
genius and invaluable as the inventions of 
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Now it is a curious fact that this self-accusa- 
tory habit, into which so many individuals 
among us fall, is possessed by us also to some 
extent as a people. We English stand almost 
alone among the nations of the earth in our 
practice of habitual and liberal self-censure, or 
in more vulgar language of “ crying stinking 
fish.” We are always taking ourselves to task, 
pointing out our own defects, calling upon all 
men to observe them, and showing how much 
better things are done in other countries. ‘‘Our 
town is ill-administered,” we say, as indeed, it 
is; ‘‘ we have no government ;” * our cabs and 
omnibuses are a disgrace to civilisation.” 

But of all the accusations which it is our 
practice to bring against ourselves, the oftenest 
repeated, and the most severe, are those with 
which we charge ourselves in connexion with 
the external aspect of the great town which 
successive generations of Anglo-Saxons have 
built on the banks of the Thames, and which we 
are ever ready to call the biggest and the ugliest 
in the world. In truth, we complain of our 
capital very bitterly as inconvenient and mean- 


all, signal for its dirt and sootiness. Concerning 
any schemes for the improvement of its zesthetic 
condition we are invariably despondent in the 
last degree. When some new range of buildings, 
some effort of a decorative kind, is in contem- 
plation, we talk of it quite hopelessly. “ It is 
no use,” we say, “ we can’t do it; there will be 
another fine site destroyed, another good op- 
portunity thrown away. And then the ade 
and dirt. If we were to succeed in building a 
handsome street, the beauty of it would be in- 


looking, mismanaged as to its street-traflic, | 
hideous as to its public buildings, and above | 



























































evitably destroyed in a year or two by the 
accumulation of soot and dirt, which would be 
certain to gather on the surface of the houses.” 
Now with regard to some of these incentives to 
despair, which afflict us when we venture to 
consider the present state and future prospects 
of London as regarded from an architectural 
point of view, there is certainly much difficulty || 
in finding any reasonable ground for hope. | 
Uniformity of plan, common sense in construc- | 
tion, originality in design, or even the power 
of collating; of setting up an edifice, which 
shall without originality be agreeable and ra- || 
tional to the eye—these seem to be qualities 
which we may hardly hope to obtain ; but such 
an attainment as a measure of increased clean- 
liness, and some degree of freedom from the 
tyranny of soot, it does seem not wholly irra- 
tional or Utopian to hope for. It is such an 
emancipation from the thraldom of smoke and 
dust that we desire ; and it is with the object 
of proposing a method of defying these London || 
despots that the suggestion contained in this 
short paper is now put forward. 
It must have happened to most persons who | 
are in the habit of using their eyes, and of | 
speculating on what those organs reveal to | 
them, to observe how many advantages belong 
to the use—in all cases in which they can, with 
propriety, be structurally employed-—of what 
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are called Dutch Tiles, Any one entering a 
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butcher’s or butterman’s shop, the walls of 
which have been lined with them, or standing 
before a fireplace of which they have formed 
the main decoration, must have been struck at 
once by their appropriateness in all ways; for 
not only is the effect produced on the eye by 
their use extremely agreeable, but they have 
besides the advantage of ensuring the utmost 
cleanliness wherever they are introduced. This, 
indeed, is one of the special advantages belong- 
ing always to glazed surfaces. A glazed sur- 
face is not susceptible of permanent contami- 
nation by dirt, whether in a dry or liquid 
form It is indeed hardly capable of serious 
pollution at all, Whatever lights upon it finds 
no hold, and is not retained as it would be in 
falling on a dry, or rough substance. If liquid 
descends upon a glazed surface, it either glances 
off it, when the position of such surface is 
vertical, or remains outside if it is horizontal, 
never sinking into it, and disappearing at last 
by a process of evaporation ; while if, on the 
other hand, the matter which rests on this same 
surface be of a dry, instead of a liquid nature, 
it is removed in a moment with the mere 
whisking of a feather brush, or of a common 
duster. We must all have noticed that when 
dirt of any kind lodges—which it rarely does— 
upon the face of a mirror, it is most easily 
removed ; also that the glass of our windows 
is cleaned in a very few minutes, and by the 
use of no more formidable machinery than a 
cloth and a basin of water. 

The advantages belonging to this kind of 
hard polished surface, then, being so obvious, 
in this particular respect of its imperviousness 
to the action of dirt, one cannot help asking 
why it should not be more extensively given to 
all such structures as are, by the very necessities 
of their existence, continually in contact with 
that abominable mixture of soot and dust of 
which London air seems to be mainly com- 
pounded? Why not present to that grimy 
element a wall or rampart, which it cannot 
te, or get hold of, but off which the 

th of which this same sorry atmosphere is 
composed, will glance as an arrow does off a 
steel breast-plate? Why not in short—to put 
the subject of this inquiry in two words—why 
not construct our London houses with a glazed 
surface composed of tiles or glazed bricks, next 
the street ? 

This idea, which at first seems a little startling 
| is in reality both simple and easy of execu- 
tion; and it seems a legitimate subject for 
surprise that it has not been suggested, and 
the experiment tried, long ago. What could 
be more simple—since we know of a means 
of averting a certain evil—than to employ 
it in a case in which that particular evil op- 
presses us in a special degree. ‘The evil at 
present under consideration is the lodgment of 
dirt on the walls of our houses; if we know 
how to construct a wall on which the dirt will 
not lodge, ought we not in common reason to 
avail ourselves of such knowledge? And this 
knowledge it can hardly be denied that we do 
certainly possess. Such a wall as would pre- 





sent an impregnable face to the assaults of dirt 
in every one of the legion forms in which it is 
encountered in this town, it would be by no 
means difficult to set up. ‘There are, indeed, 
two ways in which this object, the importance 
of which there can be no doubt about, might 
be accomplished. It might be effected either 
by facing the house which we desire to protect 
from external defilement with an outer layer of 
tiles, like a veneer; or building the wall of the 
house itself with bricks, one side or end of which 
—the side or end, of course, next the street— 
should be glazed in the same manner as the 
tiles are. ‘There might be some practical diffi- 
culty in the making of such bricks. It is not 
easy to understand of what sort ; still it behoves 
any one not a brickmaker by profession to 





abstain from speaking with authority as to the 
feasibility of constructing bricks with a glazed 
or partially glazed surface. With regard to the 


tiles, however, it is possible to speak with more | 


of certainty. We have ocular demonstration 
of their fitness to form an outer coating or 
facing to a wall; as witness the sides of such 
shops as those above alluded to, or the sloping 
reflectors past which the light glances so brightly 
as it descends into the tunnels of the Metro- 
politan Railway at some of their stations, which, 
as is the case at Baker-street, have been found 





especially difficult to light. The effect of the 


structural use of tiles, in all these cases, isemi- | 


nently satisfactory, and seems distinctly to prove 


the possibility of employing them for this pur- | 


pose of facing the walls of our houses. Con- 


cerning the applicability of glazed bricks toa | 


similar use, the writer confesses that he has 


little real doubt, though he has thought it right | 
to speak with some degree of hesitation on the | 
subject. Common sense suggests that it would | 
beas easy to make glazed bricks as glazed tiles; | 


and, supposing this to be so, it seems probable 
that the bricks would, on the whole, be the 
best for this purpose, inasmuch as, being an in- 
tegral portion of the wall itself, they would | 
not be liable to displacement, as might be the 
case with the tiles. 
Were London built of houses with such a 
surface as this, the fitness of whichis here advo- | 
cated, the advantages which we should gain 
would be enormous. Among them certainly 
not the least would be the doing away with the 
necessity for those periodical paintings, which | 
are such a source of vexation to householders | 
under existing arrangements. What a thing 
it would be to escape the series of annoyances | 
which this infliction brings upon us every | 
three or four years — annoyance of having a 
scaffolding raised before the house, by means 
of which we are continually expecting that 
burglars will obtain access to our premises ; 
annoyance of finding working men hanging 
against our walls, like samphire gatherers at — 
their ‘dreadful trade,” and looking in at the | 
windows at unpropitious moments ; annoyance 
caused by the smell of paint; and, finally, 
annoyance of receiving a very long bill for 
what has disturbed the peace of one’s house- 
hold so very much, and resulted in such a | 
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very small measure of gratification. From all 
these troubles we should at any rate be free. 
No house-painting would be required any 
more. Every time there was a shower of rain 
the outsides of our places of abode would be 
washed from top to bottom; or, in default of 
rain, they could be cleaned with infinite ease 
by the application of a discharge of water from 
a small engine. 

It is to be hoped that no one will suppose, 
that the suggestion hazarded in these lines is 
put forward with a maniacal conviction that 
the whole of London ought suddenly to be 
rased to the ground, and a new town built up 
with houses decorated in the manner here ad- 
vocated. All that it is intended to urge is that, 
as occasion serves, it might be advisable to try 
some experiments in connexion with this idea. 
The building of houses is a process which is 
going on, in and about London, every day, and 
all day long, and even supposing that there 
might be a difficulty in applying this system 
of decoration to houses already built—though 
even this does not seem very impracticable—it 
might still be tried in the case of houses in the 
course of erection, or yet to be built, 

After all the attempt would not be a very 
rash one; we have—as has been said above— 
experience of a successful use of tiles, some- 
what analogous to that here proposed, on the 
walls of certain dairies, and butchers’ shops, 
and the author of this paper has also seen them 
employed in another way—to which he may 
perhaps be excused for alluding a little more at 
length—introduced, that is, shoulder-high as 
a sort of facing to the walls of a staircase. 
These walls had originally been painted, but 
had got, in a short time, to be quite dis- 
figured with dirt and stains; the house being 
full of children and servants, who were con- 
stantly using the stairs, and bringing hands 
which (the scene being laid in London), were 
not always scrupulously clean, into contact with 
the wall, not to speak of the deteriorating 
effect produced by the continual bumping 
against the paint of all those numerous objects 
which have, in the course of the year to be 
carried up from below stairs, or brought down 
from above. The staircase at last under these 
defiling influences got to look so dirty that 
the proprietor of the house of which it formed 
part, determined to try the experiment whether 
a glazed surface would not defy the contact, 
both of hands in a doubtful condition as to 
cleanliness, of the dresses in which the servants 
did their dirty work, and of all the other pol- 
luting influences to which staircase walls are 
liable, and gave orders that they should incon- 
tinently be faced with tiles, to the height of 
some five feet above the wainscot. Nothing 
could be more entirely successful than the result. 
The tiles after a year’s contact with doubtful 
hands, dirty work-dresses, and the rest, remain- 
ing perfectly bright and speckless, and showing 
no indication anywhere of having been touched 
by any object that was in the slightest degree 
uncleanly. The surface in short would not re- 





Since the above was written, additional cor- 
roboration of the theory that glazed tiles are 
exceedingly well adapted for purposes of ex- 
ternal mural decoration, has come in the 
writer’s way, in the shape of an account of 
Lisbon, published in a new magazine brought 
out by the members of the Civil Service, and 
called Under the Crown. In a description of 
the Portuguese capital, which appears in the 
notes referred to, mention is made of the use of 
glazed tiles as a commonly-used facing to the 
houses in Lisbon ; and the effect is spoken of as 
in every way most satisfactory, the bright look 
of the houses and their extreme cleanliness being 
especially enlarged on. Here, then, is evidence 
of the fitness of these tiles for out-door service 
which is surely of great value, and which might 
encourage us to try them in our own metro- 
polis, where they would be even more appro- 
priate than in a city like Lisbon, which is so 
much less subject than London to all sorts of 
polluting influences. We Londoners should 
indeed be—perhaps with the exception of 
some of the manufacturing towns—the most 
special gainers of all by such a change as the 
employment of these tiles would effect. Our 
town would be clean-looking and cheerful, in- 
stead of being, as it is now, foul and dismal in 
the extremest degree, and in place of the dark 
and sooty structures which at present border 
our streets, we should have rows of bright and 
comely buildings all about us. In a word, we 
might rationally hope at least to have pleasant 
objects to look at as we walked along, instead 
of unseemly ones—a white town to live in in 
place of a black one—a ciean town instead of 
a dirty one. 





OLD DICK PURSER. 


“RrcwaRp Purser, a farm labourer, lately died, in 
the workhouse, aged one hundred and twelve. He 
worked in the fields within seven years of his decease.” 
—CountTrY Paper. 


WELL, it do seem a power of a time a 
Since old King Garge came here, you 
But I remember’t by this zign— : 
That spring the beans were coming on vine. 


ow; 


I was twenty-four on the very day 

That the Royal Garge went down, they say; 
The admiral’s money it still lies there— ; 
’Tis eighty-eight years come next Stroud vair. 


We drove to Gloucester a load of corn 

That June the Prince of Wales was born ; 

I couldn’t forget it for all squire’s wealth— 
For they made me drunk a drinking his health. 


The year I was courting my little May 
Was the year of the fighting in ’Merikay ; 
’Twas all, as I’ve heard, about some tax 
That government men put on their backs. 


I had been married "bout fifteen year, 
When up went bread, and up went beer ; 
’Twas the Revolootion, as I understood, 
The time we was felling Thorley Wood. 


They cut off the French king’s head, I heerd— 
And many a better, as I’m afeared ; 





ceive dirt, or receiving, would not retain it. 





And then came Bony, that terrible Turk, 
Just as I'd taken to hedging work. 
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They used to say at the “ Barley Mow” 
That Bony was going to pass the plough 
Clean over every palace top, 

And clear the ground for another crop. 


But the volks say this and the volks say that, 
And one never knows what some chaps are at; 
For, by and by, at Waterloo, 

We took Nap in spite of his blustering crew. 


I mind the time, for the day before 

I, Jack Ward, and old Tom Shore 

Fought the keepers by Burnt Wood Ride, 
And the old squire’s son got shot in the zide. 


They named me Blucher for that same fight, 
For I came up just at the fust twilight, 
And went in at ’em hot and fast, 

And stayed there, too, till the danger past. 


Ah, they was times, and the beer was good 
That we drank that night in Thorley Wood ;— 
But the cowards came with five more men, 

Or we'd beaten the whole lot back again. 


Our Waterloo I called it first, 

Fair up and down, till we got the worst ; 

I only wish I were forty now, 

And we had ’em again on Breakback Brow. 


Ah! the turmots, they never looked so well 
As the day I came from jail, and fell 

Half giddy, there by Charford-hill, 

And felt 1 wasn’t a prisoner still. 


One hundred and twelve last Lammas fair; 
O yes, I live in the workhouse there ; 

But I don’t get enough of the open lands, 
And I’ve got the palsy in both my hands. 
T’m deaf, and I’m lame from.a vall I had ; 
Well, I’ve lived my life, and I’m not a lad ; 
This churchyard here is a quiet lot— 

So I’ve just come out to choose a spot. 


NATIVE TRIBES OF NEW MEXICO. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 


(Ws have the opportunity of presenting, in advance 
of the —— of a book of travels by Dr. W. A. 
Bell, F.R.G.S., recently engaged on the survey for a 
Southern Railway to the Pacific Ocean, some very 
curious and interesting matter. ] 

ARIzONA was separated from New Mexico 
in 1863; it is desirable, however, for the 
present purpose, to consider both territories 
as a whole under the old name. 

Four distinct races are now encountered 








by the traveller in New Mexico. These 
are: 
1. The Americans. . . about 13,000 
2. The Mexicans . .. - 75,000 
3. The Pueblo Indians . as 16,000 
4. The Wild Indians. . on 23,000 
127,000 


The semi-civilised native races and their 


natural enemies require to be treated of 


separately. The Pueblo, or town Indians, 
are the most remarkable and important 
tribe to be found in any part of the United 
States or Canada; they are, in fact, the 
only native race whose presence on the soil 
is not more of a curse than anything else. 


Whilst on the plains, whatever belief 





the cruelty of the frontier man, quickly 
vanished, and we learnt to regard the 
Indian of the plains as the embodiment of 
all that was cruel, dastardly, and degrading. 
We were not long, however, in the Rio 
Grande valley before we encountered a 
new race, as different from our old enemies 
as light from darkness. 

‘I first met a small party of these people 
on the plain a few miles west of the Pecos ; 
they were neatly dressed in buckskin shirt 
and breeches, which latter fitted tightly to 
their legs; they wore moccasins on their 
feet and a girdle around their waist. Their 
heads were bare, their hair black, and cut 
square in front almost to the eyebrows, but 
gathered up behind into a queue, and bound 
round with red cord, a narrow band also 
passed over the hair in front and was fas- 
tened underneath. They were short in 
stature, thickly built, with quiet intelligent 
faces and large sorrowful eyes. I have 
never, during my residence in their valley, 
seen a Pueblo Indian laugh; I do not re- 
member even a smile. They carried no 
arms that we could discover, but each 
pushed before him a little hand-cart com- 
posed of a body of wicker-work on wooden 
wheels, filled with grapes, the produce of 
their vineyards. They were on their way 
to Las Vegas, and seemed so sure of a good 
market, that we had to pay ten dollars for 
a large basket of grapes weighing from fifty 
to eighty pounds. At Santa Fé I watched 
these people coming and going, bringing 
their produce in the morning—peaches, 
grapes, onions, beans, melons, and hay for 
sale, then buying what necessaries they 
wanted, and trudging off in the afternoon 
quietly and modestly to their country vil- 
lages. I looked on them with pity, and 
wondered what they thought of this new 
state of things, and how they liked the 
intruders whose presence they bore so 
meekly. I met Mr. Ward, their agent, 
who treats them as the kindest father would 
his children, and often went to his house, 
where Indian parties from a distance were 
sure to resort for information and advice. 
When I left Santa Fé I passed through 
many of their villages, saw them in their 
house, visited their fields and vineyards, 
and watched them as they assembled on 
their housetops at sunrise to look for the 
coming of Montezuma from the east. 

The semi-civilised Indian of the United 
States is only to be found in New Mexico 
and Arizona, south of the thirty-sixth 
parallel of latitude, nor is there any proof 





we had in the nobility of the redskin, or 











whatever but some vague traditions to show || 
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that they ever came from the north, or that 
they spread further northward than the 
Rio Grande valley and the accessible 
branches of the San Juan river. In these 
two territories—together, equal in size to 
France—only five small remnants of this 
once powerful nation remain at the present 
These are : 

1, The Pueblo Indians of the Rio Grande 


| valley; population, 5866. 


2. The Indians of Zuii, situated about 


| latitude 35 deg., longitude 108 deg. 50 min., 
_ with a population at present of 1200 souls. 


38. The Indians of the seven Moqui 


| pueblos, situated about 150 miles north- 
| west of Zui; population, 2500. 


4, The Pimas of the Gila valley occupy 


| eight villages, and number 3500. 


5. The Papago Indians of the region 


south of it, which occupy about nineteen 


|| villages, and number about 4000 in all. 


The Pueblo Indians of the Rio Grande 


| valley were early converted to Christianity 








| each vi 


by the Spanish missionaries. Each pueblo 
has its church, built of adobe, and dedicated 
to its patron saint. The following table 
was furnished me by Mr. Ward, who made 
an accurate census of the inhabitants of 
To this I have added the 
estimate of Lieut. Whipple, taken from 
Spanish sources. It may have been a tole- 
rably fair one for the early part of this 
century, and if so, the decrease in popula- 


| tion has been very great. 





Name of Pueblo. Patron Saint. 


Spanish 


SSSSSSSSS SSSSS | Statiotics. 





San Geronimo 
San Lorenzo 
De los Caballeros 


- De Toas 

- De Picuries 

. San Juan 
Santa Clara 

. San Ildefonso 

- De Pojuaque 


+ Nanibé 


Nuestra Sefiora de 
Guadalupe 

San Francisco 

San Diego 

San Buenaventura 


Los Dolres de 
San Agustin de la 


450 
450 
800 
1200 
135 


132 
122 


sumption de 
San Diego de 
San José de la 
San Estevan de 
Nuestra Sefiora de 
los Angelos 
Nuestra Sefjora de 
Abiquin 


De Pecos* 


De Belen 
San Gomas 











12,389' 5866 


~* Population in 1808, The three last-named places 
are now uninhabited. 








Most of the above villages are in the | 
main valley. Others, such as the Pueblos 
de Toas, Laguna, Acoma, San Domingo, 
and others, occupy isolated positions on 
some of the tributary streams. The vil- | 
lages in the Rio Grande valley differ but | 
little from those of the Mexicans, except || 
that the houses are larger and loftier. They | 
are usually of only one story, but “a | 
house is able to contain several families; || 
the roofs are flat, and at different corners 
of the village watch-towers rise above the | 
roofs. In the centre of the chief house 
in the village, a good-sized room, partly | 
formed by excavation into the earth, is | 
usually to be found. This is the estufa, or 
place of worship, where the sacred fire was 
always to be kept burning, and where all || 
religious services used to be held before the | 
Indians became Christians ; now it is used || 
in most villages only as a council chamber, || 
but Colonel M‘Leod, of Santa Fé, assures || 
me that in some places the sacred fire is 
still kept burning, and that on one occasion 
he was permitted to visit an estufa where 
it still exists. Each pueblo has a separate 
government of its own, consisting, first, of || 
@ Cacique, or governor, chosen out of the || 
men advanced in years—the sages, in fact. | 
The cacique holds office for life, he presides | 
over the council, and is chosen for his wis- 
dom. His decisions are usually adopted. 
Secondly, a war captain is selected from 
amongst the braves, who arranges all cam- 
paigns made against an enemy, and through 
his lieutenant—or master of the horse, as 
we should call him—has the management || 
of the nahallada, or horse-herd. Third, the || 
fiscal and his assistants regulate church 
matters, repair the churches, &c. The old 
and experienced men collectively are the 
law-makers, and elect all officers except the 
cacique, who is chosen by universal suf- 
frage. The people of the villages do not 
all speak the same tongue, and they resort 
to the Spanish language, which they speak 
with tolerable facility as a common medium 
of communication. The Pueblos form four 
groups, if classed according to dialects. 

1. Pueblo de Toas, de Picuries, Sandia, 
Isleta. 

2. San Juan, Santa Clara, San IIde- 
fonso, Nanibé de Pojuaque, Tezuque. 

3. Cochité, San Domingo, San Felipe, 
Santa Ava, Silla (Zia), La Laguna, 
Acoma. 

4, Jemes. 

The people of Zuni speak a fifth dialect. 
Those of the Moqui pueblos speak the same 
as that of Jemes. The Spanish missionaries 
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found little difficulty in teaching those 
natives to read and write, but since the 
decay of religious establishments education 
has been arrested, and now not a single 
school exists in any of the pueblos. 

In religion they are, to outward appear- 
ance, devoted Roman Catholics; the few 
priests who still work amongst them are 
Frenchmen, and are much respected and 
beloved. The rites of baptism, marriage, 
and burial take place in the village church, 
and they keep the feast-day of their patron 
saint with great festivities. 

The isolated pueblos, which lie at con- 
siderable distances from the main valley, 
are very different in appearance from those 
simpler one-storied villages which once 
dotted the banks of the Rio Grande del 
Norte in very considerable numbers. In 
these the distinctive peculiarities of the 
native fortifications are very striking. 
Laguna, on the Rio de San José, is built 
on the summit of a limestone cliff, some forty 
feet high, possessing considerable natural 
advantages for defence. The houses are 


mostly of stone plastered over with mud, 
and two stories high. Neither windows nor 
doors are to be found on the outer wall of 
the first story; the second rises a little 


back from the roof of the first, leaving a 
ledge in front of it. Ladders are used to 
mount to this ledge; they are then drawn 
up, and the rooms are entered either by 
openings in the roof leading to the ground- 
floor, or doors giving entrance from the 
ledge to the second suite of rooms; the 
latter story alone is used for sleeping. 
Store-rooms occupy the ground-floor. 

In 1858 there was a Baptist minister at 
Laguna; in one of his reports to the Indian 
department of the Secretary of the Interior, 
he says that the amount of real Christianity 
amongst. the Indians is very small; they 
cling to the religion of their forefathers, and 
can only be induced to attend the service of 
the Roman Catholic Church by threats, pro- 
mises, and even, blows, whereas they perform 
their own religious duties with the utmost 
regularity. He also joins in the universal 
eulogium on the honesty and sobriety of the 
men, and the virtue of the women. 

Acoma, some twenty miles west of La- 
guna, is a large and very interesting 
pueblo. It rests on the summit of a flat 
mesa, whose perpendicular cliffs rise to a 
height of from three hundred to four hun- 
dred feet above the valley. The houses here 
are three stories high, built on the usual prin- 
ciple, each successive story being smaller 
than that on which it rests. Ladders are also 
used to reach the first ledge. The flat top of 





the mesa covers about fifty acres of land ; it 
is reached by a steep winding path cut in the 
rock, and so placed as to be easily defended. 


Itis a very wealthy pueblo ; the Indians owe | 


abundance of cattle, and grow large quan- 
tities of corn, peaches, pumpkins, and other 
produce. The houses of San Domingo, 


Sandria, and others, although only built of | 
one story, have no doors or windows on | 
the outside, but are entered by ladders from | 


the roof. 


The ancient pueblo of Toas consists of | 
one compact fortress, formed of terraces — 
seven stories high, and built on a rock over- | 


looking the stream; so strong was it as a 


place of defence, that, in 1847, when the | 


Mexicans of the village of Toas could no 
longer defend themselves against the Ameri- 


cans, they betook themselves to the Indian | 
pueblo a few miles distant, and they sus- | 
tained a protracted siege, yielding at last, | 
but only when provisions had utterly failed. | 
This pueblo, moreover, was never taken by | 
the Spaniards, although it was many times | 
attacked. Venegas, Caronado, and, in fact, | 
all the early Spanish explorers and writers | 
upon New Mexico, describe many seven- | 
storied fortresses now no more, and give | 


many instances of the great bravery shown 
by the Indians in their defence. Those I 


have mentioned, however, with the excep- | 
tion of Zui and the seven Moqui pueblos, | 
are the only native fortresses which now | 


remain inhabited. 


In the valley through which the Zuii — 


river (a tributary of the Colorado Chiquito) 


flows, are to be seen orchards—chiefly of | 


peach-trees—vineyards, fine corn plots, and 


vegetable gardens, producing onions, beans, | 


melons, chili colorado (red pepper), pump- 


kins, &c. Formerly cotton was cultivated ; _ 


probably by Indians, further south; but 


now, I believe, they obtain what stuffs they | 
require from the Mexicans in exchange for | 


farm produce. They do not raise their 
crops by irrigation, but depend entirely 


upon the rainfall; hence all their traditions | 
relate more or less to the production of | 


water. Not far from the town is a sacred 


spring about eight feet in diameter, walled | 


round with stones, of which neither cattle 


nor man may drink. The animals sacred | 
to water—frogs, tortoises, and snakes— | 


alone must enter the pool. Once a year 


the cacique and his attendants perform | 
certain religious rites at the spring; it is | 


thoroughly cleared out; water-pots are 


brought as an offering to the Spirit of | 


Montezuma, and are placed bottom up- 
wards on the top of the wall of stones. 
Many of these have been removed, but 
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some still remain, while the ground around 
is strewn with fragments of vases which 
have crumbled into decay from age. 

Not far from the present pueblo is a lofty 
mesa, which rises about a thousand feet 
perpendicularly from the plain; upon this 
are many ruins of houses and a sacred 
altar, constituting all that remains of old 
Zuni. The following tradition is related 
about this place. Long before the first ap- 

earance of the white man, a dreadful 
flood visited the land. Waters gushed forth 
from the earth, and huge waves rolled in 
from the west, drowning man and beast ; 
even the wild Apaches and Coyotes did not 
escape. Then many of the people of Zuii 
rushed to the lofty mesa, but many more 
perished in the waters. Night came, and 
yet the waters rose higher and higher, 
until they reached the water-mark still dis- 
tinctly visible high up on the cliff wall. 
The great Spirit was very wroth with his 
people, and must be appeased by a fitting 
sacrifice. So the son of the cacique and the 
| most beautiful maiden in the tribe were 
bound and lowered down into the seething 
flood ; then the waves abated, and the 
remnant of the people were saved. The 
young man and the maiden were trans- 
formed into two lofty pillars of stone, which 
rise from a natural battlement on one part 
of the summit. Time has worn these two 
pillars into four; they are still greatly vene- 
rated by the people of Zui. After build- 
ing a town on the lofty mesa, they lived 
there for many years, but as it was far re- 
moved from their fertile bottom-lands, and 
as no second flood visited their country, 
they removed to their present abode. When 
the Spaniards, however, made war against 
| them, they fied for a second time to their 
ancient stronghold, and, according to their 
own account, made a fierce resistance, by 
fortifying the only two approaches by which 
the summit could be gained, and by hurling 
huge stones upon their assailants; the 
enemy, however, was victorious. 

Spanish influence was never strong 
enough at Zuii to convert the natives to 
Christianity ; they tolerated the presence 
of a church outside the walls of the pueblo 
(now a ruin), but they still cling devotedly 
to their old traditions, and attribute their 
temporal prosperity, and the comparative 
Mmmunity of their country from drought, to 
the steadfast observance of their ancient 
ceremonies. They believe in the one great 
Spirit, and in Montezuma his son, who will 
some day come again to them from the 
east, and unite all the nations once more 
under his banner. 





Our party found the people of Zuii to be 
very honest, but uncommonly sharp traders, 
so much so that they had the greatest diffi- 
culty in buying any sheep from them, al- 
though they had flocks in abundance; they 
parted with their maize and farm produce 
much more readily, but they understood the 
value of everything so thoroughly that they 
always insisted on receiving quid pro quo. 
They seemed to take great pleasure in keep- 
ing tame eagles and turkeys. Albinos are 
unusually common amongst them, whose 
complexionsare as fair asthoseof Europeans. 
Like the other branches of the Pueblo 
Indians, the women of Zui are very chaste, 
and plurality of wives is not allowed. 

Situated to the north-east of the San Fran- 
cisco Peaks, about twenty miles from the 
Colorado Chiquito, on the opposite side to 
the mountains, are grouped, within a radius 
of seven miles, the seven villages of Moqui. 
The country is arid and uninviting, much 
broken and partly formed of steep mesas, 
partly of voleanic peaks. Upon the very edge | 
of some of these mesas the villagesare planted. 
They are mostly of three stories, built in 
the form of a square, with a court common 
to the whole community forming the centre. 
The first story, or basement, consists of a 
stone wall fifteen feet high, the top of which 
forms a landing extending round the whole. 
A flight of stone steps leads from the first 
to the second landing, and thence up to the 
rocf. The doors open upon the landing. 
The houses are three rooms deep ; the first 
being used for eating, cooking, &c.; the 
others as sleeping apartments; great neat- 
ness is observable both in the household 
arrangements and personal habits of the 
people. They sit upon skins on the floor, 
clothe themselves with linen trousers, shirts, 
and a Navajo blanket thrown across their 
shoulders. Upon the walls hang bows, 
arrows, quivers, antlers, blankets, articles 
of clothing, &c.; vases, flat dishes, and 
gourds, filled with meal or water, stand 
usually along one side of the room. In 
complexion they are rather fair for Indians ; 
although quiet in their manners, they are 
very light-hearted ; honesty, frankness, and 
hospitality are amongst their good qualities, 
but they want the manly bearing of the 
Zui Indians, and have, until lately, lived 
in great fear of their warlike neighbours, 
the Navajos. 

The most interesting features about their 
villages are the reservoirs which they build 
to retain the rain water. At the back of 
the building upon the mesa itself, a good- 
sized reservoir, some five feet or upwards 
in depth, and lined throughout with ma- 
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sonry, is usually to be found ; a little lower 
down is a second one, with a pipe leading 
to it from the former. This lower reservoir 
is for the animals, the upper one for the 
people, and for household use. On each 
side of the tanks, the sloping sides of the 
mesa are formed into terraces neatly paved 
with masonry, and surrounded by a raised 
edge, so as to retain the water brought to 
them through pipes from the reservoirs. 
Peach-trees grow upon the terraces, and 
most of their crops are raised in this way by 
carefully husbanding the rainfall and using 
it for irrigation. Many flocks are owned 
by them, and most of the sheep are black. 

Mr. Leroux, who was the first American 
to visit them (1850), estimated the united 
population of the seven villages at six 
thousand seven hundred, the largest con- 
taining two thousand four hundred. Since 
then, however, small-pox has committed 
terrible ravages among them, and they have 
also suffered for several seasons from great 
deficiency of rainfall; so much so that they 
have been strongly advised to migrate to 
some more hospitable region. Within the 
last six years, however, the rains have been 
pretty abundant, and by latest reports from 
that out-of-the-way region, they seem to be 
in a very flourishing condition; Mr. Ward, 
however, after a careful inspection of the 
different communities, places the present 
population at only two thousand five hun- 
dred souls. 

The next group of semi-civilised Indians 
—the Pimas of the Rio Gila—differ from 
those I have already named, in that they 
inhabit huts instead of houses. In all other 
respects they are very similar. 

After the Rio Gila has emerged from the 
succession of deep gorges through which it 
crosses the Pina-leno Cordilleras, it waters 
a rich and fertile valley forty or fifty miles 
long, between the mountains and the Gila 
desert. About twenty miles of this valley 
is occupied by these people. They devote 
themselves entirely to agriculture and to 
the arts of peace, but they are brave in war, 
and maintain a complete military organisa- 
tion, for protection against the incursions of 
their wild neighbours the Apaches. I have 
often heard it said by western men, that 
there are only two spots in New Mexico 
and Arizona in which you can be certain of 
absolute safety; the one is in the pueblo of 
Zuni, the other amongst the Pimas on the 
Rio Gila. Both these peaceful tribes have 
been most useful allies of the United States’ 
troops in their expeditions against the Na- 
vajos and Apaches ; it has indeed, been only 
through the assistance of the Pima warriors 





that any success has ever been gained 
against the latter sons of plunder. 

The valley varies in width from two to 
four miles, and grouped up and down the 
stream, usually on ground a little above 
the level of the low-lying bottom-lands, are 
seen the cone-shaped huts which compose 
the villages. These huts are easily built, 
as they only consist of a framework of 
willow poles stuck in the ground, and 
arched over to meet in the centre; these 
are interlaced with others at right angles, 
and then covered with wheat-straw neatly 
pinned down all round the sides, which may 
or may not be daubed over with mud, and 
is nicely thatched at the top. 

Were we to judge only from their dwell- 
ings, we should place these people very low 
down in the list of Indian tribes; but when 
we examine the means which they adopt 
for raising their crops; when we see with 
what labour and skill they have divided off 
their lands into little patches of about two 
hundred feet square, and have dug many 
miles of irrigating canals, each set radiating 
from the main arteries, or “‘ acequia madre,” 
to supply every patch; then when we look 
at the pottery, the beautiful baskets woven 
so closely of willow chips and grass that 
they are quite impervious to water; the 
stores of farm produce caretully packed 
away in well-made storehouses ; when we see 
specimens of native weaving, and perhaps 
more than all, when we look at the soft in- 
telligent faces of these Indians, we recognise 
directly the same people to all intents and 
purposes as we met in the Rio Grande valley. 

The most complete list of the population 
I have been able to discover is that of Mr. 
G. Bailey, Indian agent for the Pimas and 
Maricopas, dated 1858. It is as follows: 


PIMAS. 





Women and | Total. 


Children. 


259 
503 
175 
425 
210 
158 
535 
700 


2965 


Name of Village. | Warriors. 





Buen Llano 391 


Ormejera, No. 1. 

a No. 2. 
Casa Blanca 
Chemisez 
El Juez Farado ... 
Arizo del Aqua .. 
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MARICOPAS. 





Women and | Total. 


Children. 
198 | 





Name of Village. | Warriors. 





314 
204 


| 618 


El Juez Farado ...| 


Sacatou 
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128 
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AS THE CROW FLIES. 





The Maricopas, or Co-co-Maricopas, as 
they are also called, are the remains of a 
small tribe of Indians which formerly oc- 
cupied the land about the junction of the 
Gila and the Colorado; being too few to 
hold their own amongst the larger tribes of 
the latter river, they were forced to retire 
up the Gila, until at last they crossed the 
Gila desert, and asked the Pimas to allow 
them to settle with them on their lands. 
To this request the Pimas consented, and 
now the only difference to be recognised 
between them is a moral one. Unchastity 
in a Pima woman is very rare indeed, but 
the licentiousness so common amongst the 
Colorado tribes is still characteristic of the 
Maricopas. 

The Pimas are rather short in stature, 
darker and less manly in appearance than 
the Zuiiians, and wear, as a rule, less 
clothes, because they inhabit a much 
warmer climate. <A cotton kilt, or breech- 
cloth, with gaiters and moccasins, is usually 
the working attire for both sexes, but in 
the evening the cotton blanket is thrown 
gracefully over the shoulders, and some- 
times fastened with a band round the waist. 
Besides these simple native garments, they 
will wear any cast-off clothes which can be 
obtained from passing travellers; and since 
intercourse with the outer world has be- 
come general, the slow and laborious pro- 
cess of making homespun cloth formerly 
practised by them has been discontinued. 
The women are stronger and more robust 
than the men, probably because they do 
more work. They grind the corn by a 
slow process of rubbing it between two 
stones, the larger of which—the metate—is 
grooved for that purpose; they hoe the 
ground, carry most of the burdens, gather 
mezquite beans from the neighbouring hills, 
make baskets and pottery, and occasionally 
weave and spin, in addition to taking care 
of the children and household matters. 
The men attend to the acequia madre 
common to all, gather in the crops, look 
after the stock, protect the settlements, and 
do most of the idling. 





AS THE CROW FLIES. 
DUE WEST. PADSTOW TO REDRUTH. 

Between Wadebridge and St. Columb, the 
crow finds a small stone cross, six miles from 
Padstow. It was here that, in February, 1840, 
a Mr. Norway was murdered by two brothers 
named Lightfoot. The footpads were hung at 
Bodmin, and confessed their crime in all its 
details, It was considered an extraordinary 
and miraculous case of presentiment, that the 
very evening of the murder, the murdered man’s 





brother—chief officer of the Orient, then seven 
miles N.N.W. of St. Helena—dreamt that he 
saw the murder perpetrated, observing all its 
details, except that a house which he well knew 
to be on the right of the high road, seemed to 
stand on the left. Now, really, soberly looked 
at, this story has nothing wonderful about it. 
A superstitious naval officer, in the evening, on 
a lonely sea, dreaming of home and his brother 
—of the dangers of his journeys in wild places, 
of his possible murder by footpads amongst such 
wild places, thinks of the specially wild two-mile 
stone on the road towards St. Columb. Whois 
there that tells his dreams if they do not come 
true? There is much more that is difficult to 
explain in the true and singular story of the 
Cornish gentleman who dreamt of Perceval’s 
murder, and some time afterwards, going to 
London, found, to his surprise and almost 
horror, that the assassinin his dream exactly 
resembled in dress and features the maniac 
Bellingham. There had been nothing to prompt 
thatdream, except, perhaps, some vague political 
anxiety of a Tory partisan for the statesman’slife 
in those troublous times of Luddite riots, general 
distress, and discontent. 

Near St. Columb the crow takes care not to 
flap his sooty wings too fast over the wooded 
Carnantow, once the home of that mischievous 
old lawyer, attorney-general Roy, who revived 
the odious and tyrannical tax of ship money, till 
Hampden punctured the legal bubble, and it 
burst. The old parchment-coloured pedant 
used to say dryly that his house had no fault 
save one, it was too near to London. ‘The 
beautiful valley of Lanherne stretches, from St. 
Columb to the sea-shore and, up the coast the 
crow catches in perspective the groves of Car- 
nantow, the nunnery of Lanherne, and the old 
church tower of Mawgan embowered among 
small-leafed Cornish elms. In the churchyard 
of St. Mawgan (three miles from St. Columb) 
there is a memorial of death which is essentially 
Cornish. It is the stern of a shattered boat, 
painted white, which preserves the memory 
of ten poor fishermen, who, on a bitter winter's 
night in 1846, were drifted ashore in this boat, 
frozen to death. 

It is the fine granite cliffs around Mawgan and 
Bodrothan steps that that very pleasant artist 
Mr. Hook delights to paint. ‘The cliff tops 
bedded with cushions of sea pink, the twenty 
miles of purple cliffs, the golden and silver 
sands, the emerald crescents of the bays, the 
fantastic caverns hollowed for the mermaids, 
the strange blow holes where the sea spouts 
like an angry whale, he has painted with a true 
Englishman’s love of ocean; but he must not 
sink into small mannerism, for there is half 
England still to paint. At Newquay, not far 
from that great double entrenched earth-fort 
of King Arthur’s Castle an Dinas, there is a 
change going on which seems to explain the 
construction of all the sandstone in England, 
and that is the consolidation of sand rocks 
from blown sand by the infiltration of water 
holding iron in solution. 

A flight further westward, and the crow 
touches at Truro, in the pleasant valley where 
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two streams join the inlet of the sea, that here 
comes to fetch them. The Earls of Cornwall 
(dearest Regan was wife to Cornwall) had a 
castle here, which stood on a scarped mound 
at the left top of Pydar-street. Everywhere 
the crow sees paper mills, iron foundries, or 
smelting houses, for Truro was one of the old 
coinage towns for tin, and in the old coinage hall, 
now pulled down, the vice-warden of the Stan- 
nary’s held his rugged court, as he now does 
in the handsome Italian town hall, whenever 
questions occur in Wheal Rose, Wheal Garras, 
Ding-Dong, or even the great Botallac. 

Truro is the birthplace of that heartless 
satirist and utterly unsatisfactory man Foote, of 
Polwhele, the Cornish historian, and of Richard 
and John Lander, Clapperton’s servants, 
and the earliest explorers of the river Niger. 
Two great missionaries were also natives of 
Truro; Henry Martyn, the son of a miner, 
who spread Christianity in so many parts of 
India and who died of the plague in Persia 
in 1812, and Dr. Harreis, the founder of the 
London Missionary Society. But the chief lion 
of Truro, to the crow’s taste, is Perranzabuloe, 
the church of St. Piran in the Sand. St. 
Piran, worthy soul, takes us back to those 
days when St. Patrick drove out all the ver- 
min of Ireland except the middlemen and the 
agitators, and the Culdees taught christianity 
at Iona. At the end of the fourth century St. 
Patrick visited Cornwall to preach against the 
Druids, and being successful in discomfiting the 
gods of the oak tree and the thunder, returned 
to Ireland, consecrated a batch of twelve 
bishops, and started them off to complete the 
good work. St. Piran, more zealous and eager 
than the rest, pushed off, first crossed the 
sea on a milestone, landed at St. Ives, walked 
eighteen miles to stretch his legs, and then 
founded an oratory at Piran among the miners 
of St. Agnes, who still consider him their 
guardian, and annually féte him on the 5th 
of March. The Piran church was built over 
the dead body of the miners’ saint. The 
church, used for the prayer and praise of 
two centuries, was submerged by sand before 
the Saxons overran Cornwall. ‘The second 
church was in all probability then built, and 
protected from the devouring sand by a stream 
of water which arrested its advance as if by en- 
chantment. In 1420 (Henry the Fifth) the 
church was rebuilt and continued safe till some 
miners diverted the stream, and the sand again 
pressed on so rapidly that the porch was buried 
in a single night. ‘The building was removed in 
1803 to a place two miles off. The tradition of 
the primeval church was still flickering in men’s 
memories, when in 1855 the great region of sand 
suddenly shifted, disclosed glimpses of stone 
work, and at last gave birth to the old oratory, 
with its little baptistry. After a quiet doze of ten 
centuries the church awoke again, and opened its 
eyes, like Rip van Winkle, to find the outer 
world somewhat altered. The rude masonry 
of granite blocks embedded not in lime, but 
china clay, the few windows, the peculiar curve 
of the doorway arch, the absence of a font, are 








all proofs of Celtic origin and great antiquity. 
It was built, says Mr. Haslam, evidently by 
persons who had seen Roman work without 
understanding it, and seen lime without know- 
ing how to make it. The altar was taken 
down in 1855, and the headless body of 
the worthy saint found beneath it. Thirty 
years of travellers’ visits have done more 


ment. The south and east walls have partly 
fallen, the sand is again closing over the 
victim that once escaped it, In the winter, the 


the persecuted building of the missionary who 
first taught the miners to work tin, to the height 
of six feet. To the south of this mine a soli- 
tary moorstone cross, pierced with cruciform 
holes, marks the site of the second church. 


depth of nineteen feet. North and south, sand 
can be seen blowing over the hills in whirling 
clouds. Around both churches the desert soil is 
white with human bones, the heaving graves 


When the west wind blows on this coast, as Mr, 
Redding observes, the sand can be seen ad- 
vancing in small waves. All the sand that 


a small crevice in the cliff. A few yards of 
shore wall built in time would have saved the 
whole district. In this paradise of rabbits, the 
arundo arenaria, planted t bind the desultory 
mass, sometimes a species of convolvulus, and a 
starveling mossy vegetation in the hollows, are 
the only signs of life. 

About a mile and a half from this strange spot, 


tions. It is the old open-air theatre, where the 
There isan amphitheatre at St. Just with stone 


the seven rows of benches here held about two 
thousand two hundred persons, standing. In the 
Bodleian there are sult preserved four of these 
Cornish religious interludes, the subjects—the 
Creation, the Passion, the Resurrection, and the 
Ascension. One of these is of the time of James 
the First; another is supposed to be as old as 


fifty-six characters, The play ends with the 
building of Solomon’s Temple, the king’s work- 
men being rewarded by a bishop with Cornish 
estates, In the(James the First) Creation, Adam 
and Eve appear dressed in white leather. ‘The 
serpent had a woman's face, with yellow hair, 
and entered a tree and sang. In one scene 
the good and evil angels fought with swords, 
and in the last act Lamech shoots Cain in mis- 
take for a wild beast, and devils appear and 
carry off the first murderer. The stage di- 
rections require an ark to be built, and a rain- 
bow to appear. At these plays—which almost 
exactly resembled those miracle plays still per- 











to ruin this early relic of Christianity, than | 
did all the harmless ten centuries of its inter- | 


spring of St. Piran, the course being choked | 
with sand, forms a large pool, and overflows | 


The sand around it is partially fixed with grass, | 


but it still covers the floor of the ruin to the | 


having from time to time given up their dead. | 


the crow alights on Perran Round, an equally | 
interesting place, but with very different associa- | 


seats, but this is of turf. It is calculated that | 


Richard the Third. Inthe Creation there were | 


formed in the Tyrol, and one of which was | 











destroyed Perranzabuloe was blown in through || 


Cornish miracle plays used to be performed. ] 
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described in one of our recent numbers*—the 
orchestra sat in a pit on one side of the lower 
circle, and hell was represented by another 
hollow in the area. 

Four miles from Perranzabuloe rises St. 
Agnes Beacon, six hundred feet from the sea 
level, and famous for the clay which the miners 
all over Cornwall use for the candlesticks in 
their hats. During the French war signalmen 
were stationed here beside a bonfire, ready to 
rouse the northern coast. 

The crow is now so near either coast in this 
promontory of England that he can dart across 
with a few flaps of his wings to Fowey. This 
fishing town, on a hill overlooking an estuary 
environed by woody hills, was an _ ener- 
getic seaport in the reign of Edward the Third, 
to whose Calais-bound fleet it contributed 
forty-seven ships and seven hundred and 
seventy men; while Plymouth sent but 
twenty-six, and London only twenty-five. The 
‘“‘Fowey gallants,” as they were called, grew at 
last so proud and aspiring, that they refused ‘‘ to 
vail their bonnets” when passing Rye and Win- 
| chelsea, and when the cinque ports seamen 
| launched out to enforce their right, flew at 
| them, drubbed them, and drove them back into 
| harbour. They grew so aggressive in Henry the 
Sixth’s reign on the French coast that the 
Frenchmen fitted out a secret expedition, landed 
at midnight, and fired the wasps’ nest of a town. 
The brave Cornishmen then retreated to Place 
House, which they defended; and eventually 
chased back the invaders to their ships, In 
Edward the Fourth’s time the daring of 


the Fowey people degenerated into piracy, 
and the men of Dartmouth were ordered to 


confiscate their ships. The spirited little town 
never recovered this blow to its pride. The 
| entrance to the harbour was, in Henry the 
| Kighth’s time, guarded by forts and a chain, a 
few links of which have been dredged up by 
| fishermen. Im the reign of Charles the Second 
| the plucky little place saved a fleet of our mer- 
chantmen, and with its fort guns drove back 
| a Dutch line-of-battle ship that was swooping at 
our vessels. In 1644 the Parliamentarian army 
surrendered here to the king, and Essex stole 
away by sea to Plymouth. 

Hill-throned Redruth next for the crow, in 
its dreary country of copper mines, with steam 
pumping engines pulsing and stamping, and 
wheels turning, and metal carting off for the 
Swansea vessels. Underground, at a depth 
equal to five times the height of St. Paul's, 
swart Cornish men are busy with their picks 
and blasting powder. One mile off in the 
desolate country is Gwennap pit, the subsi- 
dence of a disused mine in the side of Carn 
Marth. This is the pit where Wesley, in the 
days of his persecutions, upheld by his love of 
God and his love of power, preached to thirty 
thousand rough miners. Though growing old 
at the time, his voice was distinctly heard by 
every one present. He was now seventy, yet 
his eyes were still keen and his nerves strong. 





* The Passion Play at Brixlegg, vol. xx, page 397. 





A toilsome life had turned him into steel. He 
attributed his health to rising for fifty years 
at four a.M., to preaching at five in the morn- 
ing, to never travelling less than four thousand 
five hundred miles in a year, and never losing 
a night's sleep in his life. ‘I'wo violent fevers 
and two deep consumptions, he said, had been 
his rough but useful medicines. ‘Ten thousand 
cares were no more oppression to him than so 
many hairs to his head.” The Wesleyans still 
hold their Whit Monday anniversary in this 
consecrated pit. There is no doubt that, with 
all the dangers of Revivalism, Wesley did vast 
good in Cornwall; for before he came the 
fishermen were wreckers who never prayed but 
for a good storm to bring grist to their unhal- 
lowed mill, and the drunken miners believed 
in nothing but the Knockers, those lying spirits 
that led them in their search for copper. 
Cornwall, before his time, well diced the 
name it had obtained of ‘‘ West Barbary.” 
Carr Brea, a hill near Redruth, was, as Bor- 
lase fondly believed, the cathedral of the 
Cornish Druids. There is an old castle on the 
summit, now spoiled by modern fantasy. Near 
this Borlase found, or thought he found, sacred 
circles, pools of lustration, logans, and seats of 
judgment. All these rock basins and balanced 
stones are really only the result of time, that 
has sifted out the looser earth and left the 
harder strata bare to weather. Carr Brea, the 
giant, is a great man in Cornish legend, for 
here he threw granite blocks at the Devil, and 
he is now supposed to lie buried beneath the 
hill with one hand still emerging from the sur- 
face. The hand is apparently a granite block 
chopped into five gigantic fingers. 





MELUSINA. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 


No portion of that widely scattered em- 
pire of which little England fulfils the 
functions of heart and brain, is richer in 
nature’s gifts than that which, not many 
years ago, was the scene of an actual life- 
drama as extraordinary as ever put romance 
to shame. 

Severed by many a league of glistening 
sea from the maternal bosom, this singular 
spot suggests the image of a beautiful 
wilful child, who, thrust in sudden anger 
from its natural home, and, finding a place 
under alien skies, surrounds itself with 
conditions and characteristics that have 
little in common with its former life, with- 
out losing the energy and independent 
spirit which were its true inheritance. 

Golden Isle—I cannot give it its legiti- 
mate name—possesses a climate and seasons, 
habits, laws, and language of its own. 
Somewhat difficult and dangerous of ac- 
cess, it has less intercommunication with 
the general family of mankind than any 
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civilised spot upon the map of earth. Bold 
sea-rovers who would smoke the pipe of 
calmness in the teeth of the wildest Bis- 
cayan gale, look askance at Golden Isle. 
If approach they must, the glass is never 
from the captain’s hand, nor the line from 
the leadsman’s. From time to time some 
intrepid yacht makes a summer snatch at 
this sea-cherry, and is off again at the full 
stretch of her white pinions. The very 
steamboat captains—those hardly suffici- 
ently recognised heroes of modern naviga- 
tion—pretend to nothing, guarantee no- 
thing, predicate nothing, in relation to their 
goings and returnings to and fro the Isle of 
Gold. 

But for such as do set foot on its blest 
shores, what a scene of lavish glory is pre- 
pared! Cliffs pearl white to ruby-red, pas- 
semented with rich sea-green growths and 
streaked with gleaming sulphur, compose 
the fairy battlements which open upon a 
prospect to which no attribute of picturesque 
beauty seems wanting; and for those who 
weary of the silver sands and deep limpid 
pools, peopled (so say the divers, but at 
twenty fathoms deep the imagination grows 
lively) with creatures strange and lovely— 
for these, hill and valley, lake and lawn, 
moorland and forest, are ready to recal the 
fairest features of the mother land. 

Distempered minds have fastened upon 
one supposed defect in the Golden Isle— 
fogs! Pshaw! If a pure silvery gauze 
that, like a bride’s veil, tempers, not con- 
ceals, the bewildering beauty underneath, 
and, when it rises, leaves, as in queenly 
compensation, a separate diamond on every 
leaf and flower—if this be fog, granted. 
To us, it is a mist of the mind; a fog of the 
fancy ! 

In the Golden Isle the birds and butter- 

flies are more richly hued, the fruits larger 
(for we put aside as worthless the dropsical 
apples and turgid pears, skilfully swollen 
by hydraulic means for the Paris market), 
and the flora more varied and vivid than in 
any land beyond the tropics. Africa her- 
|| self might be suspected of a slender brown 
| finger in that glorious pie. 
British as to her allegiance, the prevail- 
_ ing language of the isle is French. The 
|| greater portion of the resident families are 
of Breton origin, and many a great old 
name, smacking of history, may be met 
with, not only in connexion with the stately 
country seat and wide demesne, but mo- 
destly crowning the portal of some small 
store or wayside inn. 

As a rule, estates run small in the Golden 





Isle, most proprietors contenting themselves | 
with comparative strips of paradise, and | 
eschewing the dignity, and therewith the 
care, of wide dominion. Hence “hall!,”’ 
“towers,” “park,” and “abbey” are rarely 
found; while endearing and fantastic titles, | 
such as ‘‘ Mon Loisir,” “ Mon Port,” “ Mon 
Bonheur,” “Mon Réve,” &c., culminating 
in “Mon Voeu Supréme,” are familiar as 


hazel nuts in August. Among these—mis- 
named, alas!—le the incidents of my | 
strange sinister story. 


Persons are yet living who can remember 
the arrival in the island of a retired Indian 
officer, Colonel Fonnereau, and the purchase | 
by that gentleman of the beautiful villa 
and grounds of “Mon Désir.” He had | 
possessed considerable property in one of 
the West India Islands, but, on the death 
of his wife, resolved to relinquish it, and, 
sending his only child, a daughter, to En- | 
rope for the advantage of climate and edu- 
cation, followed himself as soon as his affairs 
permitted. Colonel Fonnereau was still | 
but forty-five, in the prime of health and | 
vigour. When it is mentioned that to the 
dignity and self-possession of the soldier 
he added a noble person, gentle disposition, 
and winning manners, it will surprise no 
one to learn that his settling down in that 
pleasant locality was a welcome circum. | 
stance in the neighbourhood, the satisfaction 
being enhanced when, her cage being at 
length opened, his bright little bird, Geral- 
dine, flew back to the paternal nest. She 
had been, for eighteen months, a boarder in 
a French convent in the isle ; but the period 
had been far from a painful one. She had 
been the solace and delight of the kind 
sisters, and the tears her father wiped away 
were not all for the joy of that coveted 
reunion. 

Geraldine, though hardly fourteen, was 
advanced for her age, and ripening fast to- 
wards a beauty that promised to be mar- | 
vellous. Her father, despite his own secret _ 
preconceived opinion as to her personal | 
gifts, stood perfectly amazed at the change 
so short a period had effected, and held her | 
from him for a moment in fond but well | 
concealed exultation. 

“Papa! papa! what is the matter?” 
asked Geraldine at length. 

“Why, what great gaunt thing is this 
they send me back?” said the delighted 
father, forcing a frown, “ with a great touzle 
of hair, and—and My darling !” 

The “ touzle” was spread upon the colo- 
nel’s broad chest like a corslet of gold. 

The business of settling themselves in 
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their beautiful abode was a new delight to 
Geraldine. Proud of her position as mis- 
tress of such a mansion, busy as fifty bees, 
she devoted herself entirely to her household 
cares, and with these and her father, whom 
she adored, would have been fully content. 
But the colonel liked society; society liked 
him—would have him; and, in effect, a 
period of five or six months saw him and his 
daughter established as chief favourites in 
the district of which “ Mon Désir” was the 
centre; while the fame of Miss Fonnereau’s 
beauty knew no limits short of those of the 
Golden Isle itself. 

Among the Golden Islanders no institu- 
tion enjoys a greater popularity than the 
“pic-nic.” It was on their return from 
one of these that the father and daughter 
sat talking over the incidents of the day, 
and exchanging confidences as to their 
mutual impressions. These were, as usual, 
tolerably harmonious; Geraldine being, 
however, especially frank in her praises of 
a certain old Admiral Brunton, who had, it 
must be owned, availed himself of his 
seventy summers to flirt, in the most open 
and unscrupulous manner, with his beauti- 
ful young neighbour. 

“By the way,” remarked the colonel, 
“there was another of the cloth—tall, curly- 
headed fellow—Hal—Hul—Hnuddleman.” 

“*Hal-di-mand,’” said his daughter, dis- 
tinctly. 

“Tf he had broken his neck in getting at 
those orchids,’’ observed the colonel, calmly, 
“it would have been a kind of treason. 


| The lives and energies of the royal navy are 


not intended for the supply of a girl’s ‘hortus 
siccus.” You should have stopped him, 
pussy.” 

“T tried, indeed, papa; but—but he 
wo ” 

She checked herself, as if conscious of 
the slight colour that had mounted to her 
cheeks. 

“ Hey ?” said the colonel, looking at her. 

But Geraldine laughed lightly, and her 
father forgot the blush. Moreover, the 
next moment he found himself on the de- 


| fensive. 


“By the way, dear,” said Geraldine, 
slyly, laying her golden head on her father’s 
arm and looking up in his face, “there was 


| also a lady present—tall, slender, long 


dark ringlets, greenish eyes—Min—Mar— 


_ what was her name? Papa, don’t pretend; 


you must know; you talked together for 
two hours.” 

“ For two hours, say twenty minutes, 
and that by snatches,” said the colonel. 





“She was pretty—she was certainly pretty. 
Iam not sure whether I like her or not. 
Do 1?” (with an expression as if really 
seeking information). “ At all events, she 
puzzled me. I returned to her again and 
again, as to a riddle one must guess or be 
haunted with. Whence did she come? 
Who invited her? In short, who the 
deuce is she ?” 

“ Don’t say deuce, papa,” said Geral- 
dine, holding up a warning finger. “Now, 
what will you give me to tell you?” 

“A pledge that she shall become my 
pussy’s friend.” 

Geraldine lifted her head. 

“ Hush, papa. Don’t say that, even in 
joke.” Her pale face showed that she at 
least was in earnest. 

“‘ Geraldine, my darling! What is the 
matter ?” asked her father, anxiously. 

“‘ Nothing — nothing, dear. I—I can- 
not explain what I said, or meant to say. 
Only, I would rather not have this lady 
for a friend.” 

“* But who and what is she, my child ?” 
persisted the colonel, his curiosity excited. 
“Who told you about her ?” 

“* Nobody—that is, Admiral Brunton,” 
replied the young lady. 

‘“* Complimentary,” observed her sire. 

“IT mean, papa, I heard him talking of 
her; and you know he does not speak in 
whispers. He might have been on his own 
quarter-deck, hailing somebody, ‘ Ahoy! 
maintop there! It’s Mrs. Magniac—Mrs. 
Melusina Magniac. She hails from Mon 
Port in the Dell; and a very pretty haven 
it is for a sweet little buccaneer, armed 
and fitted for a cruise, to lie in wait in. 
Let the single craft look about them.’ 
That’s what he said, or roared; and you 
might have heard him too, dear; but you 
were in action with the suspected vessel 
itself.” 

“ Humph!” said the colonel, thought- 
fully. ‘“ Magniac. I don’t remember the 
name. Well, well, enough of the lady. 
But she is a stranger, my love; and we 
must always be on our guard “ 

““ Yes—yes, papa!” 

“ Against unfounded prejudices, I was 
about to say,” observed her father, gravely. 

Geraldine got up, and placed herself be- 
fore him. 

“ Papa, dear, answer. Are we not happy 
together P” 

“As love-birds, pussy,” laughed her 
father, touching her dimpled cheek. “So 
we intend to be, until the time—a long 
way off, I hope—when some thief will 
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come and steal away my pet, my puss, and 
leave me weeping alone.” 

“ Papa,” said-Geraldine, “a bargain. 
Til never marry, if you won't.” 

“* Nonsense, pet,” said the colonel. 

* Papa, come here.” (She drew him to- 
wards a mirror that reflected their figures, 
full length.) ‘‘ What do you see?” 

“ A tall gaunt old gentleman, with scant 
grizzled locks and a scar on his left cheek- 
bone,” replied the modest colonel (he might 
have added, with truth, with a feeble ex- 
pression about the handsome mouth that 
belied the stately carriage). 

“You see, papa,” said Geraldine, in- 
dignantly, “‘ what I see—a glory of a man! 
as good as he is handsome, as brave as he is 
good—a dear loving papa, who believes his 
silly puss wise enough to choose her own 
way of happiness, and that is to remain 
always — yes, always — with him, and 
minister to his.” 

Her father turned, and clasped her to his 
heart. But he made no other answer. 

As the colonel, in his early canter next 
morning, passed through the neighbouring 
village, a thought struck him. He pulled 
up at the door of Monsieur Hyppolite 
Meritort (called by the English customers 
Merrythought), barber and gossip agent 
of the district. Gentlemen shaved, gentle- 
men partly shaved, and gentlemen wait- 
ing to be shaved, were abandoned to Ma- 
dame Meritort and the assistant, and the 
barber came bustling forth, The colonel 
gave him some unimportant order, then 
carelessly added : 

* Mon Port, I hear, has got a tenant.” 

“ An excellent one, my colonel,” said the 
little barber, rubbing his hands; “a lady 
beautiful, rich, owning we know not what 
of rents, to trade a benevolence, to the poor 
an angel of pity. Already madame has 
commanded twelve silk dresses from our 
neighbour, Mademoiselle Brefeomte, and 
soup at discretion, all the Saturdays, for 
the poor.” 

“Ah!” said the colonel, pondering. 
“Soup, eh? and silk?  Meritort,” he 
added, “it is not my habit to ask questions 
about my neighbours ; still, I have reasons 
for wishing to know something of this 
lady. My daughter “ 

M. Meritort could not say from whence 
she had come. The question had been 





pointedly put to madame’s maid (that so 
remarkable person, who would have been a 
negro, only that she was white), and the 
singular answer returned was—what ? 

* De la mer.” 








“Aha! A mermaid!” laughed the 
colonel. 

Monsieur Hyppolite respectfully copied 
the laugh. 


“It is possible. Monsieur knows that the 
baptismal name of madame is Melusina.” 

Colonel Fonnereau remembered having 
read of those “monstres bizarres,” de- 
scribed by the old French mariners as at 
once terrible and attractive—ferocious and 


love-inspiring—and acknowledged, in his | 


own mind—that there were not wanting 
features of resemblance. He nodded to the 
little barber, and rode on. 

“ A siren—with a white nigger for lady’s 
maid! The enigma thickens,” thought 
the colonel. “I must see more of this 
lady of the sea. Good to the poor, eh? 
A sympathetic nature. There is something 
strangely appealing in her face. Seems to 
have known sorrow. Perhaps the deceased 
merman was a scamp—drank, or flirted 
with other sea-belles. Inexcusable, with a 
si-belle wife of his own!” (The colonel 
smiled at his own infant pun.) “By Jove, 
there she is !” 

He had arrived nearly opposite a little 
cottage, from the door of which, at that 
moment, issued a female figure. In spite 


of a very homely dress, the colonel at once | 


recognised Mrs. Magniac. She paused, 
shyly, concealing something under her 
cotton shawl, and seemed disposed to let 
him pass; but Fonnereau, quickly alight- 


ing, greeted and shook hands with her. | 
Now, for the first time, he scrutinised her | 


countenance. She appeared to him about 
twenty-six or twenty-seven. A brighter 
complexion, more perfect brows, whiter 
teeth, could hardly be conceived. Silk 
could not rival her glossy hair. Her large 
hazel eyes certainly had a gleam in them, 
which might be pronounced green; but 


there burst from them, at intervals, a lustre | 


little short (the gazer thought) of super- 
natural. 

That she was a singularly beautiful 
woman, the colonel felt it would be insane 
to deny; and, as she tripped along by his 
side, closing up to him occasionally with a 
pretty terror of that rare and redoubtable 
animal, the horse, he took himself severely 
to task for having affected any doubt at all 


upon the subject. As to her humble dress, | 


which, somehow, sat upon her exquisite 
figure like robes upon a queen, she laugh- 
ingly apologised : 


“a Pareuse (my maid) scolds mé dread- | 
fully, I assure you, for going out ‘that | 


figure,’ but what would you have? One 
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cannot play sick nurse in a lace mantilla. 
I must give up my poor or my silks, my 
finery or my flannel.” And she allowed 
| him to see that she carried under her shawl 

a roll of the latter material, together with 
| anempty soup-jug. The colonel volunteered 
to relieve her of the interesting burden, but 
this she would not allow. 

They became great friends in that short 
walk. Mrs. Magniac was enthusiastic in 
her admiration of the kind neighbours who 
had hastened, from all sides, to cheer her 
solitude, and, with a clever and graceful 
compliment to the beauty of Miss Fonne- 
reau, sealed her conquest of the colonel’s 
goodwill. At parting, it was agreed that 
Mon Port and Mon Désir should henceforth 
live in close alliance; and the colonel, as 
he trotted homeward, resolved to do battle 
with his daughter’s prejudice, and over- 
come all her hesitations, as he had his own. 

In this he partially succeeded. Geraldine 
loved her father too fondly to offer persistent 
opposition to anything he might desire. 
| Moreover, though possessing a rather high 

and haughty spirit, she was frank and 
generous by nature ; and, acknowledging to 
herself that her repugnance towards Mrs. 
Magniac had, as yet, no rational foundation, 
concealed, if she could not discard it. 

Intercourse now became frequent, the 
colonel and his daughter riding over, and 
dropping anchor in Mon Port for hours 
together. Wealth, and a refined taste, 
were plainly traceable in ail the appoint- 
ments of that charming residence, while its 
sweet and simple mistress was fascination 
itself. Her delight in Geraldine’s beauty 
|| was almost infantine. She would gaze 
|| upon her, as if spell-bound. Her manner, 
| always graceful and cordial, became abso- 
|| lutely fond, and poor Geraldine had many 
|| @ twinge of conscience, in remembering 
that her mistrust and aversion, in relation 
to the Lady of the Sea, had not abated one 
atom, 

On one occasion, Mon Port having to 
undergo some necessary repairs, Mrs, Mag- 
niac, at the instance of the colonel, se- 
conded, with less entreaty, by his daughter, 
passed several days at Mon Désir. She 
was accompanied by her remarkable at- 
tendant, La Pareuse. 

The attachment of this creature to her 
mistress knew no bounds. It resembled a 
monomania. She appeared never to be 
happy, never commonly at ease, out of her 
presence. It was with difficulty she was 
prevented, while at Mon Désir, bivouacking 
at night outside her lady’s chamber door. 





In a word, this strange woman, as singular 
in aspect as in mind (for she was in all 
respects, except in colour, a genuine negro, 
her complexion being of a ghastly bluish 
white), had, to all appearance, no voluntary 
being, her thought, will, conscience, aims, 
being thoroughly absorbed in, and yielded 
up to, that world—her mistress. But her 
great delight was the latter’s toilette. La 
Pareuse would dress and deck her, as if the 
very lives of both depended on the final 
result. Mrs. Magniac had to apologise for 
the time expended in this manner, and for 
the foible of her maid. 

“Tam nothing but a great big doll, am 
I?” she would say, blushing and smiling, 
as she swam into the drawing-room, per- 
fected to a hair. 

It would have been idle to deny that art 
had a good deal to do with the matter. 
La Pareuse was of unsocial disposition, and, 
in the absence of her mistress from the 
house, generally locked herself up in her 
own room. Grinding, splashing, and gur- 
gling had been heard within, and it was 
rumoured in the kitchen that the white 
nigger was concocting mysterious washes, 
&c., for the enhancement and perpetuation 
of the beauty she held so dear. 

This was no time of tranquillity to 
Geraldine. She saw, with bitter regret— 
saw far more distinctly than the colonel 
himself—the tendency of Melusina’s wiles, 
and their growing influence upon his mind. 
In proportion as the possibility of her 
father’s union with this woman became 
more defined, so did her distrust and detes- 
tation become more difficult to veil. More 
than once, in conversation with the siren, 
she had suffered words to escape her which 
should have betrayed to the latter the dread 
of such a result. The Lady of the Sea only 
redoubled her smiles and caresses, and but 
that Geraldine detected and captured a tell- 
tale glance of confident triumph, she might 
have brought herself to believe Mrs. Mag- 
niac guiltless of any ulterior aim. This 
one fatal look sufficed. Nor did it express 
only the exultation of success. There was 
in it entire consciousness of the antagonism 
with which she had to deal. 

Overcome with her misgivings, Miss | 
Fonnerean resolved to sound her father on 
the subject, hoping yet to stem the current 
of his fancy. 

To her unspeakable comfort, the colonel 
laughed heartily, and, pinching her cheek, 
requested her to banish all suspicion that 
Mon Désir was to receive any other mistress 
than herself. 
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Melusina might have been astonished at 
the increased kindness and geniality on the 
part of her young hostess that day. Per- 
haps she suspected the cause. e only 
know that she dressed and smiled more 
bewitchingly than ever, and that the confi- 
dent glance reappeared. 

Things were in this position, when two 
misfortunes, occurring almost simultane- 
ously, exercised a most injurious effect upon 
Colonel Fonnereau’s affairs. The agent to 
whom he had delegated authority to com- 
plete the sale of his West India property 
speculated with the purchase money, failed, 
and fled to Australia. A financial company, 
also, in which the colonel held a serious 
stake, became involved in a manner to en- 
tail very heavy losses upon the shareholders. 
Colonel Fonnereau found it necessary to 
raise a large sum of money, larger, in fact, 
than he had securities to cover, and soon 
his altered manner, and the gloomy lines 
in his heretofore kind and pleasant face, 
bore sad testimony to his increasing anx- 
ieties. 

It was in these darker days that the ge- 
nuine kindness of Mrs. Magniac shone most 
conspicuously forth. With the deepening 
trouble her attachment to father and 
daughter only increased. Geraldine, des- 
pite herself, could not but be grateful for a 
sympathy so manifestly disinterested, and 
for the comfort it afforded her father. 

The latter soon began to revive. His 
letters seemed to give him more satisfaction. 
His smiles came back. He openly announced 
that a great load had been removed from 
his mind, and matters resumed pretty much 
their usual course, except that Mrs. Magniac 
—her consoling presence being no longer 
required—discontinued her visits, and now 
seldom or ever quitted Mon Port. The 
confidence between Geraldine and her father, 
which had been a little chilled, seemed fully 
re-established, and all was going merrily, 
when, one morning, a strange piece of news 
arrived. 

A vulgar process, known as an “exe- 
cution,”’ had been put into Mon Port! The 
bewitching tenant was ruined ! 

This was no moment to desert the lonely 
woman. The colonel mounted his horse, 
and never drew rein till he reached Mon 
Port. 

He was absent the whole of the day. 

When he did return, his haggard look 





and disturbed demeanour struck Geraldine 
with terror. 

“‘ Papa, papa! what has happened ?” she 
exclaimed, as she fell upon his neck, in tears. 

Her father assured her, affectionately, 
that she should at once know all (that 
sinister “all,” preface to so many a tale of 
imprudence and of sorrow), and, placing her 
by his side, commenced the painful story. 

From this Geraldine learned that the 
recent improvement in her father’s affairs 
had been due to the generosity of Mrs. 
Magniac, who had, in her seductive manner, 
pressed upon her embarrassed neighbour 
the use of a very large sum of money, of 
which, she positively assured him, she had 
no present need. It was a little fraud of 
that description popularly styled “pious.” 
She had herself borrowed the money! The 
fears of her creditors had become excited. 
Advantage had been taken of some infor- 
mality, and she was called upon to refund 
the money. In doing so she had been re- 
duced to the condition of her own cherished 
poor. 

At this point the colonel paused. His 
colour brightened. He glanced at his child 
in a tender, troubled way. It was clear that 
the “all” was not yet told; and Geraldine 
knew instinctively that the worst was to 
come. The colonel’s lip quivered, but he 
dashed at it like a man. Why had Mrs. 
Magniac done this? “Why?” Her agi- 
tation had betrayed the secret she would 
have given worlds to conceal. She loved him! 

There was no need of other words—no 
need of her father adding that he was in 
no position to return the loan—that, what- 
ever might be his own secret feeling, there 
was but one mode of reparation at his com- 
mand. Their home must become hers—its 
master also . . . and his darling must for- 
give him. Yes, the Woman of the Sea had 
won ! 

The colonel’s darling did forgive him. 
More than that. With all the fervour of her 
brave young heart she strove to reconcile 
herself to the change, and to love—if she 
could—the being she had hitherto detested. 
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